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Coined in Paris to express originality plus taste, the 


word “chic” has come to mean many things to 
many people. In London, swagger; in America, 
pertness; in Japan, genuineness. The original and 
last meanings are the ones contained in the 
undoubted chic of Crane bathrooms. Always, 


originality and taste are found in Crane fixture 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY >: 


Defining the true meaning of the word ° ‘chic!’ 


1930 
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* the service given. At Crane Exhibit Rooms, you 


will find ideas for rooms as elaborate as the one 
above and others for the simplest cottage. Com- 
plete installation can be on monthly payments 
under the Crane Budget Plan. Let your architect 
help you plan. Buy from a Crane Qualified Con- 
tractor-Dealer, always a highly skilled registered 


designs and decorative suggestions; genuineness in | or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., 


PIPING, 


at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Entered as second-class 
Subscription 
.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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Zenitherm, a fabricated material for walls and 
floors, “looks like marble, but is sawed, nailed 
and worked like wood.” It is weather-proof, fire- 
resistant, warm to the touch. Your architect has 
completedetailsin Sweet's Architectural Catalog. 


Zenitherm flooring in the department store of 
I. Magnin & Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
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OR the creation of those palatial interiors which nowadays serve 
“big business” in the dual capacity of show-room and sales-room, 

Zenitherm offers striking advantages. Despite its permanance, Zeni- 

therm enables you to effect the transformation with magic speed! 

—No “closing up” during alterations, no lengthy delays. With Zeni- 

therm—a Saturday noon to Monday morning week-end is enough 
to so beautify any interior...shop... bank... office... department 
store ... both floors and walls, as to change italmost beyond recognition! 
~ “Marble halls—with the modern advantages of warmth, resilience, 
and present-day color schemes and designs’’—that describes Zeni- 
therm. This remarkable fabricated material closely resembles some 
fine Italian stone, both in beauty and durability —yet it can be sawed, 
nailed and worked like wood! ~ Zenitherm is waterproof and fire- 
resistant. It may be used outdoors as well as in—and can be kept 
spotlessly clean with soap and water. Any carpenter can install 
Zenitherm and its 21 color tones permit an infinite variety of dec- 
orative effects from the most delicate of pastel shades to the most 
. vibrant of modern contrasts... versatility which explains why you 
also find Zenitherm in some of America’s finest homes. ~ Ask your 

architect or decorator, or write us direct for further information. 


ae wenn For Walls and Floors 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
f 110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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what else counts... ? 


LAIMS and counter-claims are of 
little interest to the modern truck 
operator. When he buys a tire, he wants 
to know not only that it is a good tire 
—but also what results he can expect in 
terms of his own driving conditions. 


Look at the above tires—36,000 miles 
and not half worn. “I’m certainly sold 





The Oregon Journal’s high speed truck aver- 
ages 50 m.p.h.—200 miles per day—another 
instance of results obtained from Silvertowns. 


Goodrich 


another 


HEAVY DUTY 


on Goodrich,” reports Mr. Castino, Man- 
ager, whose entire fleet travels over a 
million miles a year. 

After all . . . what else counts other 
than results? 


The Goodrich Distributor can give the 
truck tire buyer countless instances of 
similar results obtained from Goodrich 
Silvertowns. Not rare and unusual in- 
stances of long wear . . . not just cases 
of exceptional tire mileage—but every- 
day, all around performance facts that 





are common to users of Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Silvertowns. 

See your nearest Goodrich Distributor. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


ofgie 


The New Goodrich Express 
Balloon — built for high 
speeds and long hauls. 


Silvertowns 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles representing over a thousand distinct rubber products - 


RB. F. Goodrich Product Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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Nearly 3% million people live with- 
in one hour by motor car from 
:s Twelfth Street and Grand Avenue 
h in Kansas City, Mo. 


1S 


“rtowns 
| Goods 


The new freight rates between 
Kansas City and the East have 
abolished the Mississippi basing 

| line and given Kansas City a new 
through rate. Write for detailed 
information. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 





work of mak- 
ing 1930 a good 
sales year in the 
Kansas City territory 
goes on, increasingly. At the 

end of the first six months, a 

remarkably large number of lines 

were holding their own with the 1929 

record, or bettering it—and improve- 

ment in conditions in the last half con- 
tinues. J Merchants in the territory are 
buying with new confidence. Raw material 
purchases indicate a manufacturing faith in 
the immediate future. Millions of dollars are 
being spent in downtown construction; more 
millions in pipeline development, with Kansas 
| 








City the source of supply; further millions in 
industrial development to meet the above- 
normal demand for commodities that over- 
night will send production demand rapidly 
upward. 9§ The Kansas City market was last 
to feel the recent general business hesitation 
. —and is first to respond to the new buying confi- 
dence already reappearing. § You can sell in 
the Kansas City territory if you have produc- 
tion and distributing facilities to make the 
prompt and economical delivery that the ter- 
ritory demands. Kansas City serves 19 million 
more economically than any other market— 
it can be your territory if you wish to cultivate 
| it intensively from Kansas City. 


; _ pallial», alll, — “= 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

















Industrial Committee Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 
industry. 
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EDISON: 


Does our 
average letter cost 


50 and will the fa- 
cility of direct dic 
tation cut that cost 
in half ? 





It will be simple to prove this. 
And it will amaze you to learn 
the high price you are paying 
for twice-written letters — 
once in a note book, once on 
the typewriter. 
Let us prove this. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your City, or ask us 
for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 

















LETTERS 





President’s T’s 
Sirs: 

Time, Oct. 6, “President Hoover dotted his 
last ‘‘i’s,” crossed in his last “‘t’s.”’ ; 

Are you inferring that President Hoover writes 
his speeches hastily, then goes over them and 
crosses ‘“‘t’s,” dots “‘i’s’’? I doubt it. 

EUNICE E. BRAATEN 


Dedham, Mass. 

As a matter of fact (though Time did 
not intend to infer it) the President is 
| known to do much meticulous revising of 
his speeches.—Eb. 


a ae 

Coolidge Steal 

Sirs: 

.. . At the American Legion Convention this 
forenoon, at which President Hoover was the 
leading guest, the convention was _ practically 
“stolen” by our “Cal” Coolidge, America’s lead- 
ing private citizen. When Mr. Coolidge was in- 
troduced to the convention with the pronounce- 
ment that he would not make ‘a speech, the 
convention cheered with loud yells for a speech 
for some five or six minutes. Finally Mr. 
Coolidge stepped to the front of the platform, 
raised his hand and said, “You can save time for 
this convention,” etc. He got no further, and 

| the applause and cheering continued for three 

| or four minutes more, while he sat down. . . . 

E. A. Foc, Jr. 


Boston, Mass. 


——— 


“Coolidges to Brisbanes” 
Sirs: 

In regard to Mr. W. R. Hearst’s newly ac- 
quired drum major the latest thing in New 
Mexico is “I bet you Coolidges to Brisbanes,” 
etc., or thus and so. In grand grands. 

No other would have thought of emitting 
posthumous messages to Congress every morning 
in or out of session. Mr. Coolidge is an original. 
He is the first man ever put four wheel brakes 
on a jew’s harp. He has almost invented a 
silent loud speaker. And he is a perfect master 
of the enematic style—a squirt of warm water in 
the place of breakfast. 

My dear neighbor Rozzum Burns is a con- 
scientious behaviorist. He classes Mr. Coolidge 
between an original and aboriginal. He says 
too there are a good many bulls still in the ring 
who seem to have lost their cuds. 

HARRISON BROWN 


Laplata, N. Mex. 


| F. E. U. 

Sirs: 

If Europe creates a ‘Federated European 

Union” will not the act of joining the “F. E. U.” 

| be jumping out of the frying pan into the feu? 
GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH 

University of Texas 
Austin, Tex. 





— > 
Tycoon Question 
Sirs: 
Dr. E. G. Kyte of our town is authority for 
the statement, “And even the Big Shots rather 


thrill at the term Big Shot.” 
| The Doctor feels that the term Tycoon has 


i is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 





|| and the yearly 
|| subscription 





become obsolete, although there is evidence to 
indicate that such is not the case. However, the 
important thing is which title Bishop Cannon 
should more properly come under. 
DvuRELL S. RICHARDS 

Detroit, Mich. 

A stockmarketeer may rightly be called 
a tycoon only when his operations directly 
and continuously affect the affairs of a 
great corporation. This rarely occurs. 
Bishop Cannon’s operations are in no 
sense tycoonish.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

You are “Curt, Clear, Complete,” so why not 
substitute Little Slam and Grand Slam? ... 

Some Tycoons have lesser standing, wealth, 
power, ability, notoriety than other Tycoons. 
The single term Tycoon does not signify the 
greatness, extent, elevation. Little Slam and 
Grand Slam would do so. For instance, Aimee 
McPherson is Grand Slam of Angelus Temple, 
Ma Kennedy its Little Slam. Harvey Firestone 
is Grand Slam of Firestone Rubber, Edsel Ford 
is Litthke Slam of Ford Motors. To be a Grand 
Slam would please all, to be a little Slam would 
displease few. 

Lewis WILSON 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Suggestion rejected. Reason: card-play- 
ing, hence gambling connotation.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Since your favorite title “tycoon” was formerly 
assumed by the commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese army why not change nationality as it 
were and cal! prominents of today ‘“‘moguls”’? 

E. J. BARKLEY 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Theatrical, racetracky.—Eb. 

Sirs: 

Fo’ de Land’s Sake! Where did you dig up 
that D——— fool word Tycoon? Was it conceived 
in a blithering moment of tipsy purility as an 
“Inn’’-spiration? Its assertive repetition marks 
a cumulative imbecility. 

You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this: which to reiterate is sin, 
—SHAK. 

I would to Heaven an Honest-to-God Eastern 
typhoon would strike 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
swirl and frisk out all tycoon type together with 
the “type” that champions tycoon. 

T. E. BUTLER 

Waukegan, Il. 


° ° ° 
Sirs: 
If you are tired of “tycoon” why not “multo- 


crat’’? 
Wo. H. O’BrIEN 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

Suggestion involves bad philology—mix- 
ing of Latin malto and Greek crat. Re- 
jected. Time is not tired of Tycoon, is 
willing to adopt a better word, if, which 
Time doubts, it can be found.—Eb. 

(Continued on p. 8) 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTION MANAGER, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 





|) price is 


~ 5 ADDRESS 
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Internal Revenue Building, Washington, D. C. Treasury 

Department, Architects. James A. Wetmore, Acting Super- 

vising Architect. James Baird Company, Builders. Built 
largely of Variegated Indiana Limestone. 


(Right) Architectural model of group of buildings included 

in Government’s building program, which it is estimated 

will involve a hundred million dollars exclusive of land 
for sites, etc. 

© Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 
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Indiana Limestone Selected for First of 


New Government Buildings 


HE first building in Washington’s hundred 

million dollar construction program is con’ 
structed almost entirely of Indiana Limestone. 
This newest addition to the city’s fine architec- 
ture emphasizes again the importance of materials 
in the architect's design. It is proof anew that 
the fine-grained, light-colored stone from the hills 
of southern Indiana is considered by the archi- 
tectural profession as suitable for the most note- 
worthy buildings of modern times. 


Architects today are demanding that a mate- 
rial be artistically and economically appropriate. 
Indiana Limestone by its natural beauty, ease of 


fabrication and accessibility to the markets of 
the country, fills these requirements. Large scale 
production and modern fabricating methods 
make it moderate in cost. It is entirely practic- 
able for the small building as well as for the 
larger project. 

By means of “ILCO” Limestone, Indiana Lime- 
stone Company provides the high standard of 
service required for modern building. 


Let us submit an estimate on the construc 
tion you are planning. An illustrated booklet 
will be mailed on request. Address Dept. 2078, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 



















[* ALL his operations, the modern dentist 
has practically banished pain. To his basic 
knowledge of sensitive tooth structures, years 
of professional experience have added judg- 
ment and sureness of touch. His precision 
equipment is powerful yet delicately adjusted. 
He keeps abreast of the latest developments in 
medical science. 

To prevent distress . . . not to cause it... is 
your dentist’s first care. Whether your 
need is quick relief or a vital reconstruc- 
tion, you can go to him with full confi- 
dence in his ability to help you and spare 
you needless pain. 


This advertisement is a 
American Dentist 


Try Lavoris for a change . . . twice a day for 
a week. It does more than deodorize: it 
guards’ you by getting rid of the causes of 
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A visit to the modern dentist 
is nothing to dread—or fear 


Care and repair of your teeth is only one of 
the valuable services he renders. To his 
trained eyes, mouth conditions often warn 
of threatening systemic diseases. Let him 
guard you against rheumatism, neuritis and 
heart and kidney disorders arising from focal 
infections. 

Make him your guide to oral and bodily 
health. Consult him at regular intervals. Seek 
medical advice when he suggests it. In 
all he counsels, “Do As Your Dentist 
Tells You.” 

Lavoris CHEMICAL 
Minneapolis, Minn. - 


COMPANY 
Toronto, Canada 


© 1930, L. C. Co. 






fermentation, acid conditions and odors of 
decay. Ask for Lavoris by name. Refuse 
imitations. Three sizes: at all druggists. 
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“for want of a nail the shoe was lost... 


for want of a shoe the horse was lost .. . 


for want of a horse the rider was lost . . .” 


7: Ana for want of a good envelope. 





many amailing has come a cropper 


OU may have the most carefully planned and brilliantly 
written and printed mailing piece in the world—but un- 
less you mail it in a good envelope there’s always the chance 
that it may arrive at its destination looking like a tramp 


;.. or perhaps marked with Uncle Sam’s notation—“Re- 


ceived without contents.” 

So select your envelope carefully. Make sure your mailings 
are protected against the terrific wear and tear of the mailbag 
and sorting table. The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
thrives on rough treatment. It protects whatever you put in- 
side it, carries your mailing where you want it to go, looking 
just as fresh and clean as when it left your office. 

Tell your printer or stationer that you want Improved 

Columbian Clasp Envelopes 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE for your next mailing. They 


IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP come in thirty-two stock sizes © 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 
t ; to fit every need. 

Extremely tough, flexible stock... Scotch 


Ime proved COLUMBIAN _ «ams: they never give . . . malleable We make all types of quality 


metal—clasp anchored at all points T : 
¥ “es envelopes. Next time you buy 





4 through double thickness of paper. . . 
+ x x flap-hole reinforced with patch that . 
4 CLASP ENVELOPES eae... cans cmap for any panpos, 
size number on lower flap . . . 32 stock look for the U. S. E. Quality 
C.Co. sizes ... buff color enhances any other Sli ° h b 
ia es colors you use. ip in the box, 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes—Spring field, Massachusetts 
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The 
New York Irust 


Company 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits. . . « « $48,000,000 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


CORPORATE 


and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 


I00 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 














| Sirs: 


You have made editorial mention of your 
use of the term Tycoon. To me its connotation 
is weak. It will not disassociate from typhoon. 
I invariably think of hot, stormy winds. 

Why not make a word by abbreviation on 
the pattern of phone from telephone? 

Entrepreneur would be a good term were it 


| not so long and mouthfilling. Let me suggest 


therefore that you call a prime mover in industry 
a preneur. That has a nice look, a convenient 


| pronunciation, and tells the whole story. Use it 


a little while with an apostrophe, then drop 
the apostrophe and the word is made. Preneur, 
a prime mover, a creative magnate, a construc- 


| tive adventurer in industry. 


Howarp F. BARKER 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

P.S. Its resemblance to Premier will be bene- 
ficial. 

One objection: few U. S. citizens can 
confidently pronounce eur as in chauffeur. 
However, this suggestion has possibilities. 
—Eb. 


| Sirs: 


In re the name Tycoon. The name Domineer 
came to mind and referring to my old Latin- 
English Lexicon I find. 

Dominor—to be lord & master, to have 
dominion, 

Dominus—(Master of House) _ proprietor, 
owner. 

I would respectfully nominate the word 
Dominor. 

GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Possible. But closely connected to 
Domine or Dominie, oldtime term for 


cleric.—EbD. 
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| Susy’s Gravestone 


| Sirs: 


. . . I can't help thinking how touched Mark 
Twain would be with the inscription on the little 
pomeranian’s final resting place! (Time, Sept. 
29, Oct. 13). Over Mrs. Clemens’ grave, too, 
stands a stone engraved with the epitaph: 

Warm summer sun, 

Shine kindly here; 

Warm summer wind, 

Blow softly here; 

Green sod above, 

Lie light, lie light: 

Good night, dear one, 

Goodnight, goodnight. 

ELEANOR MorGAN CRAIN 

Mount Victoria, Md. 


Investigation reveals that the lines are 


| on the gravestone of Susy Clemens, daugh- 
| ter of Mark Twain, that they were writ- 


ten by Australian Poet Robert Richard- 
son, that when Mr. Clemens learned that 
the lines were attributable to him he 
ordered Poet Richardson’s name inscribed 
beneath them. On the gravestone the third 
line reads: “Warm southern wind,” al- 
though in the original poem it read: 
“Warm northern wind.” In the Antipodes 
the north wind is balmiest.—Eb. 
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Soap Leader 
Sirs 

IN THE INTERESTS OF ACCURACY AND 
FAIR PLAY YOU WILL WANT TO COR- 
RECT IN NEXT ISSUE OF TIME A STATE- 


| MENT GROSSLY IN ERROR STOP _ IN 





REFERRING TO ACQUISITION OF KIRK- 
MAN SOAP CO. BY COLGATE PALMOLIVE 
PEET YOUR ISSUE OF SEPT. 29 P. 52 
REFERS TO LATTER COMPANY AS A 
LEADER IN SOAP INDUSTRY STOP AS A 
MATTER OF COMMON KNOWLEDGE 
AND RECORD PROCTER AND GAMBLE 


| MAKERS OF IVORY SOAP ARE THE 


LEADERS IN THE AMERICAN SOAP IN- 
ci} 1) 4 See 
HENRY BERN 

New York City 

PAGE 52 YOUR ISSUE SEPT. 29 REFERS 
TO COLGATE PALMOLIVE PEET AS BEING 
LEADER IN SOAP INDUSTRY THIS IS 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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Map of the world according to Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus.) 





Engraved by Johannes Schnitzer de Armssheim, 1482 


to chau the woud we live in 


ESCENDED from the royal 

line of Cleopatra—astronomer, 
mathematician, geographer—Ptole- 
my (Claudius Ptolemaeus) was one 
of the greatest original thinkers in 
history. 

Back in 150 a.p., with little more 
than the stories of travelers and their 
itineraries to guide him, he con- 
structed and mapped the first “world” 
ever set out on scientific, astronomi- 
cal principles. 

A “world” which stood for 1,200 
years as the supreme authority! It 
made geography forever a science. 

Today, of course, we know a great 
deal more about the planet we live 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢CNally products listed below: 
Atlases 


General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 


Railroad, 
Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Railroad Maps 
Aviation Maps 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Globes General Printing 





Coupon Books 


on than Ptolemy ever did. 


But this interest of his 
in the world at large, and 
in its representation on 
maps, is still characteris- 
tic of many great minds. 
And not only of the great, 


but of every truly culti- A™_},/ 


rated man and woman. 
Start now to make maps 
a regular part of your 
reading. Good maps are 
exciting — fascinating — profitable. 
They take you out of your immediate 
surroundings and set you on the high 
road to adventure in an interesting, 
colorful world of new ideas. Your chil- 


Washington 
National Press Bidg. 








CLAVDIVS PTOLEMAVS 


dren will enjoy maps, too! 
Rand M¢€Nally & Com- 
pany have been for sixty 
years the most highly re- 
garded and best known 
makers of fine maps, 
globes and atlases for gen- 
eral and special uses. 
Their products are on 
sale at leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or direct. 
And that habit of 
scrupulous accuracy down to the last 
minute detail, which is so essential to 
quality map making, carries over into 
every phase of Rand M¢€Nally & 
Company’s many activities. 


RAND M&NALLY & GomPrANy 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. E-10 


EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 
125 EB. Sixth St. 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT NATURAL GAS 


Article 1—Growth of the Industry 


A farmer near Fredonia, New York, in 1821, 
accidentally found that a peculiar vapor issu- 
ing from the ground on his farm would ig- 
nite. He put a pipe in the ground and used 
the flame at the top to light his barnyard. That 
was the start of the natural gas industry—in 
which the people of the United States have 
invested approximately $2,000,000,000. 


The great importance of this industry today 
and its recent phenomenal growth are not 
yet realized by most people— 


Consumption in Number of Gross 
Years Cubic Feet Customers Revenues 


1900 —100,000,000,000 250,000 $ 23,000,000 
1910 509,000,000,000 1,343,000 70,000,000 
1920 798,000,000,000 2,636,000 196,000,000 
1929 1,900,000,000,000 4,800,000 400,000,000 


Of particular significance is the fact that the 
major portion of this remarkable increase has 
taken place within recent years. Definite in- 
dications point to a development during the 
next decade comparable to that which has al- 
ready taken place in the field of electricity. 


There are four reasons for this growth... 
1- Recent discoveries of huge additional sup- 
plies‘of natural gas. 2- New methods for prac- 
tical and profitable transmission over long 
distances. 3-The enormously increased con- 
sumption of natural gas in industry. 4-The 
increasing number of cities replacing manu- 
factured gas with natural gas for domestic use. 


The first of these factors, especially, has greatly 
stimulated the growth of the industry. With 
the discoveries of new natural gas reserves in 
the Southwest in recent years, the amount 
which has become available is enormous, and 
it is increasing steadily. 

These sources are in most cases distant from 
the larger population and industrial centers. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL 


However, the recently perfected method of 
transmission makes it possible to pipe gas for 
great distances—a thousand miles and more 
—with no loss in heat value and with only 
negligible loss in volume. Compare this with 
an average loss of from 7 to 10 per cent in 
the transmission of electricity. At the pres- 
ent time there are over 80,000 miles of 
natural gas pipe lines in the United States. 


Industrial companies, always seeking more 
economical and efficient methods of opera- 
tion, were first to recognize the superiority 
of natural gas over other types of fuel and to 
adopt its use wherever available. This move- 
ment has been so extensive that the amount 
of natural gas used by industry alone in- 
creased from 414 billion cubic feet in 1921 
to the enormous total of over 1500 billion 
in 1929—an increase of 265% in eight years. 


Past increases in the consumption of natural 
gas have been due largely to this demand from 
industry. Now, however, cities are changing to 
natural gas for domestic purposes as rapidly as 
the supply can be brought to them. This great 
potential market has hardly been touched. 
When the possibilities for domestic develop- 
ment are considered, together with increasing 
industrial demand, the future of the natural 
gas industry is tremendously impressive. 
* * * * 

A prominent place in the natural gas industry is oc- 
cupied by Southern Natural Gas Corporation. This 
company already has become an important factor 
in the industrial and domestic growth of the South- 
east. It seryes, through a 1330-mile transmission sys- 
tem, the principal cities of Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia, including Atlanta and Macon, Georgia; 
Birmingham, Montgomery and Mobile, Alabama; 
and Vicksburg, Columbus and Meriden, Mississippi. 


GAS CORPORATION 


This is the first of a series of advertisements presenting important facts about the 


natural gas industry. The entire series will be available in booklet form and may 
be obtained by addressing G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York City 
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Ee] 8 PLIES OF SAFETY . . . WITH NO 
Ba SACRIFICE OF RIDING COMFORT 











»--- AND ALL’S WELL! 


Two more plies ... . eight instead of the conventional six. Two more 
for safety . ... two more for peace of mind . . .. two more for more 
mileage ... . two more for economy. All eight encased and anchored in 
extra thick, resilient gum cushions and hidden beneath a massive tread of 
new design ... . for the silken ease of riding comfortably. That, sir, 
is the Pennsylvania NONPAREIL ... . the tire of peerless excellence 
- ««- and your logical 
next choice. There’s a Penn- 


sylvania Dealer near you. 


ennsylvania 





Tires 


Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
e 


30 YEARS OF TESTED SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 













DoEs TENSION 
TAP YOUR 
TOBACCO 
APPETITE? 





AIM FOR 
“HAPPY-MOUTH” 
WITH COOLER SMOKE 


When you're all keyed up and waiting for something... 
do you live through the seconds with cigarettes? That’s 
a great time to try Spud! In those one-after-another 
smoking sessions you realize how Spud’s cooler smoke 
always keeps your mouth and throat moist-cool and 
comfortable. You experience the joy of Spud’s clean, 
cooler smoke as it holds, and heightens Spud’s full to- 
bacco flavor. Finish your first Spud pack, and come to 
this inimitable new freedom in old-fashioned tobacco 
enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


marnor-cooun a> ul D CIGARETTES 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not 
by first puff, but by first 
pack. Surprise soon for- 


gotten...continued cool- 
ness heightens enjoyment 
of full tobacco flavor. 
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GROSSLY IN ERROR AS REFERENCE TO 
BUSINESS STATISTICS OF INDUSTRY 
WILL CONFIRM MODESTY FORBIDS MY 
SAYING MORE. 


Procter & GAMBLE 

New York City 

To proofreaders, reprimand for omis- 
sion of “a” before “leader.” Procter & 
Gamble is the soap leader by a huge 
margin. Its net sales for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 came to $192,353,000 
against Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s net sales 
of $100,560,000 for the year ended last 
Dec. 31. Procter & Gamble’s position 
reflects 92 years of consistent growth.— 
Ep. 

ee ee 


Gee-geet’s Wildcat 


| Sirs: 


TimE, Sept. 22: 

‘“‘Huey P. Long, 36-year-old political wildcat, 
was nominated for the Senate over veteran Demo- 
cratic Senator Joseph Eugene Ransdell by a 
35,000 majority.” 

Wrong again. His majority was 38,189. This 
is not your. first dig at Huey. I am of the opinion 
you would like to class him with Heflin. Snap 
out of it, he is the direct antithesis of the 
Alabama Senator. 

In an earlier issue you joined the Louisiana 
“Fourth Estate” in baying after this man when 
you thought him down. They pulled his poiitical 
teeth but neglected the claws of this wildcat. 

His enemies: The entire press, three ex- 
Governors, Standard Oil, Choctaw Cub (N. O. 
Ring), preachers, priests, rabbis. 

His friends: The common people, including 
labor unions, Gee-geets, from the bayous, cajans 
from the prairie parishes, hill billies from the 
northern tier. 

In Louisiana, ‘‘every man is king, every 
woman a queen, but none wear crowns.” 

The people have spoken—let them rule. 

ASHLEY HAZARD PERRY 

Fire and Automobile Insurance 

Cotton Stapling and Grading 

Real Estate 

Coushatta, La. 


TrmeE takes no dig at Senator-to-be- 
elected Long. He is unique, unclassifiable. 
—Eb. 

—— 
Sanity v. La Follette 
Sirs: 

In your last issue you quote an alleged slogan: 
‘*A La Follette was never beaten in Wisconsin.” 

This is a “Progressive” myth. Robert La 
Follette I, founder of the dynasty, was beaten 
in 1890 in his candidacy for a fourth term in 
the national House of Representatives from the 
3rd Wisconsin district by A. R. Bushnell, Dem. 

In 1896 and again in 1898 he was a candidate 
for the nomination for Governor of Wisconsin 
on the Republican ticket—he was a Republican 
then and not a ‘‘Progressive’—and was beaten 
each time by Edward Scofield. 

When the State of Wisconsin recovers its 
sanity a La Follette will again be beaten. 

Louis A. PRADT 


——o-_ 
Of Human Bondage 


Sirs: 

What! Somerset Maugham has never written 
a great book! You list, I observe, his Of Human 
Bondage, but I fear you cannot have read it 
else you would not be guilty of such a statement. 
If Of Human Bondage is not a great book, then 
no great books have been written. 


FRANCIS Dover 


Wausau, Wis. 


New York City 

“Never” was, as always, a difficult 
word.—Eb. 

—o>——_ 

Ohio’s McCulloch 
Sirs: 

The undersigned residents and voters of the 
City of Cleveland would like to have the legis- 


| lative record of Roscoe C. McCulloch printed in 


(Continued on p. 70) 
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it is Kconomy 
to Buy Now 





5 aes motoring question may be: Buy new tires, get 
a new battery, overhaul other units to fit your car 
for winter driving——or buy a new car that surely will 


give you transportation and comfort this winter. 


When you cast up all counts, you will find the new car 
purchase the better investment. 


Prices have been reduced on all Essex models. Your 
present car has a good trade-in value now, better than 


it will ever have again— —and when you add to that the 


money you would have to spend preparing your car for 
winter, you will find it real economy to buy a new Essex. 


See your Hudson-Essex dealer and figure out the details 
with him. Let him show you how much easier and more 
economical it is to buy a new Essex Challenger now. 


Be sure of reliable transportation next winter——and 


for winters to come! 


(nea SC Re 


TR sO Rn SBOeVWTes: ¢C aS C2 OR PAN Y 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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How 
General Motors’ Money 


circulates 


lL: s say THAT General Motors to- 
day buys a million dollars’ worth 
of tires—or steel, or glass, or any of the 
many materials with which its auto- 
mobiles are built. 

When the cars have been made and 
sold, the million dollars comes back to 
General Motors and may be used next 
in a shipment of Buicks for Boston or 
Cadillacs for Chicago or Chevrolets 
for Calcutta. 

Money collected today for cars sold 
in Bombay or Copenhagen, or Hous- 
ton, Texas, may be paid out tomorrow 
by the Buick plant in Flint, Michigan, 
for a carload of steel from Pittsburgh; 
or by Frigidaire in Dayton, Ohio, for a 
shipment of copper tubing from the 
Connecticut Valley. These suppliers in 
turn pay out a major part of this 
money in wages to employes. 

The wages paid by General 
Motors, its 5500 suppliers, and 
the railroads and steamship lines 
handling its materials and prod- 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 





ucts, find their way ultimately into 
the pockets of the food farmers, or 
the cotton pickers in Georgia, or the 
lumberjacks in Arkansas, or the cop- 
per miners in Montana. These workers 
in turn patronize their local grocers, 
butchers, clothiers and other mer- 
chants of their own home towns. 

Gencral Motors does business daily 
with many hundreds of banks, both in 
the United States and at strategic 
centers of world trade overseas. These 
banks daily collect millions of dollars 
for General Motors. This money flows 
back continuously to General Motors 
by public cables, telephone and the 
private wires of the Federal Reserve 
System. It never accumulates, for 
promptly General Motors sends it 
forth into circulation again—a 
stimulus to prosperity in hun- 
dreds of industries and thou- 
sands of communities, not only 
in this country, but all over 
the world. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - 


PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - 


OAKLAND 


VIKING + BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generar Motors Trucks * YeLttow Coacues AND Y ELLOw Caps * FriGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut WATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 
, 


Generac Motors Rapio 


- GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Rest Week 


Last week was rest week for President 
Hoover, home from his speechmaking 
journeys. His White House mail indicated 
that his address to the American Bankers 
Association at Cleveland had been the 
most successful. 

@ The President’s special train stopped 
at Salisbury, N. C. Cried an old man: 
“We're for Hoover 100%.” Replied the 
President from the rear platform: “Well, 
now that you've got the habit, keep it.” 
@ To his Rapidan camp went President 
Hoover for a short weekend. He found 
his son Herbert who is fighting off tuber- 
culosis ‘doing very nicely.””, Mrs. Hoover 
developed a slight cold. 

@ Critics elicited an answer from Presi- 
dent Hoover. To those in the U. S. who 
complained that his naval reduction pro- 
gram (see p. 16) would add to unemploy- 
ment, he replied that the Navy’s personnel 
would be decreased not by ousting sailors 
but by cutting new enlistments. 








Harding Shelved 


If President Herbert Hoover ever wants 
to dedicate the $800,000 tomb of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding at Marion, Ohio, he will 
have to go, cap in hand, to the Harding 
Memorial Association and humbly beg its 
permission. The association is through im- 
portuning him to participate in a cere- 
mony for which he apparently has no 
stomach. 

Last week the association held its annual 
meeting at Marion. Secretary Hoke Doni- 
then explained how in 1929 he had asked 
President Hoover to honor the man who 
had given him his first Cabinet foothold 
for the climb to the White House. A 
Hoover secretary replied that the Presi- 
dent was too busy, advised the association 
to go ahead, dedicate without him, Other 
attempts to pin President Hoover down 
to'a promise of participation also failed. 

Convinced that President Hoover’s un- 
willingness was due to the cloud of politi- 
cal disrepute over Harding’s name, the 
association unanimously voted to postpone 
all its dedication indefinitely. Up rose at 
the meeting Harry Micajah Daugherty, 
Harding’s Attorney General, his great & 
good friend, whose loyalty has never 
flagged, to declare: 

“A belated dedication is not necessarily 
a reflection upon the dead but a dedication 
grudgingly extended is a compliment 
neither to the dead nor to those who par- 
ticipate. . . . Now the American people 
have never been swayed by the lip of libel 
or the tongue of slander. . . . The foam 
of falsehood will soon cease to scare the 
timid or ambitious. . . . It would cheapen 


the memory of a man, most deserving, to 
importune anybody to do his memory a 
simple justice.”* 

The association re-elected its officers: 
Calvin Coolidge, honorary president; one- 

















Acme 
HARDING’s DAUGHERTY 


“ . . lipof libel . . . foam of falsehood.” 


time Senator Joseph Sherman Frelinghuy- 
sen of New Jersey, president; Secretary of 
Treasury Andrew William Mellon, treas- 
urer. 


*Last week the Washington Court House, 
Ohio, sheriff arrested Mr. Daugherty’s brother, 
Mal S. Daugherty and held him for $40,000 bail, 
in connection with the failuré early this year of 
two local banks, one of them the supposed re- 
pository of some of the Ohio Gang’s graft. 
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Campaign Footnoter 


Through Ohio and Indiana last week 
Vice President Charles Curtis, in company 
with G. O. P. Chairman Simeon Davison 
Fess, continued to add footnotes to the 
Republican Congressional campaign. At 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, he left this message: 
“Many people are wondering whether we 
are in danger of losing our high standard 
of living. I do not think so.” 

At Indianapolis he said: ‘Nobody can 
explain the present Depression . . . but 
some method will soon be found to end it.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Speaker Speaks 


In industrial sections the Republican 
vote will be reduced, due to unemploy- 
ment. . . . The issue that is causing the 
greatest trouble is Prohibition and in Ohio 
and Massachusetts some Republican can- 
didates for the House may be defeated 
because of this... . In the always ac- 
curate poll of the Cincinnati Enquirer the 
Democratic candidate for the Senate 
| Robert Johns Bulkley], who favors re- 
peal of the 18th Ainendment, is running 
100% ahead of the Republican candidate 
| Roscoe Conkling McCulloch] who is dry. 

. . Many dry Republicans may go down 
to defeat in the November election. But 
... JI cannot see the Democrats winning 
the House. However, the Republican ma- 
jority will be reduced and this may give 
the Democrats and independents an oppor- 
tunity to tie up legislation through a 
combination similar to that in the Senate. 

Not by-an impartial newsman, not by 
an unboastful Democrat, not by a man 
from Mars was this analysis and forecast 
of the November elections made last week. 
The speaker was none other than the arch- 
Republican Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Congressman Nicholas 
Longworth of the First (Cincinnati) Ohio 
District. A political realist with an un- 
common sense of election drifts, he made 
the above remarks in an interview to 
newshawks in Washington. His statement 
made other G. O. P. leaders wriggle and 
squirm with acute pain. But a few hours 
later Speaker Longworth atoned for his. 
frankness, proved himself still the ortho- 
dox partisan when he broadcast a cam- 
paign speech in which he flayed Democrats 
and their tariff tactics as responsible for 
the Depression. 

To win the House, the Democrats must 
take 53 seats from Republicans. Even if 
they fail to make this full gain necessary 
to organize the chamber and elect their 
own Speaker (it would be John Nance 
Garner of Texas), they may achieve prac- 
tical control of House affairs with the aid 
of about 15 Wisconsin and other Repub- 













lican insurgents. Many a Republican leader 
considers such an eventuality as worse 
than an outright Democratic victory. Par- 
ticularly sensitive to the possibility is the 
man who would then be presiding over a 
House that would be Republican in re- 
sponsibility but Democratic-Insurgent in 
power and practice. 
@ In Kansas Republican Senator Arthur 
Capper is campaigning for re-election. Ex- 
cerpt: “This is no time to put Democrats 
in power—the Lord knows it is all the 
Republicans can do to keep things going 
in times like these.” 
@ In New Jersey Democratic Nominee 
Alexander Simpson is making just the sort 
of campaign for the Senate against Repub- 
lican Nominee Dwight Whitney Morrow 
that G. O. P. leaders deplore loudest. 
Nominee Simpson’s attack: “This isn’t a 
political campaign. It’s a crusade against 
intolerable conditions. . . . Five million 
people walking the streets looking for 
work! Do you assume the people will .. . 
say to Hoover: ‘You're all right. . . . We 
want more men in the breadlines... 
more businessmen out of business... 
more farmers bankrupt? . . . The people 
are going to tell the President he has to 
do more than make long speeches.” 
Candidate Morrow’s first formal cam- 
paign speech was a rebuttal. To this he 
added: “I have the right to say, especially 
in view of the wholly unauthorized state- 
ments that were made during the primary 
campaign this spring about my own posi- 
tion, that I look forward with pleasure 
and with confidence to the opportunity of 
voting two years from now for the re- 
nomination and re-election of Herbert 
Hoover,” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Pratt’s Fleet 

The far-flung radio network of the U. S. 
Navy crackled last week with messages of 
doom. The cruiser Pittsburgh, flagship of 
the Asiatic Fleet, heard its death-sentence 
at Tsingtao, China. Fatal news reached 
the cruiser Rochester, oldest U. S. fighting 
ship (Trme, Sept. 1) and flag-bearer of 
the Special Service (Caribbean) Squad- 
ron, at Corinto, Nicaragua. Lying at 
Philadelphia and Norfolk the battleships 
Florida and Utah received word that they 
were to be scrapped, the Utah taken to sea 
as target for aerial bombs and big guns. 
Sixteen destroyers were notified that their 
lives would soon be over. Twenty-five 
submarines, snuggled like schools of fish 
into Pearl Harbor, Hawaii and New Lon- 
don, Conn., learned they were to be 
shelved or scrapped. Two headquarters of 
the mine force heard they were to be 
abolished in a process of unification. In 
all, 49 ships were affected by the week’s 
news. Most of them made ready to steam 
at once to dismantling yards or anchored 
retirement. 

Thus last week the new Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral William Veazie Pratt, 
announced his reorganization of the Fleet. 
He also reorganized the air force. The 
Admiral felt, and Secretary Charles Fran- 
cis Adams said, that the scrapping, shelv- 
ing, unifying would make primarily for 
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increased efficiency, would only “inciden- 
tally save some money.” The savings will 
amount to $3,440,000 in fiscal 1931 and 
$7,758,949 in fiscal 1932. 

Some of the scrapping was necessitated 
by the London Naval Treaty. But the 
general effect of the Treaty will be to 
enlarge the U. S. Navy. Present savings 
will vanish if and when 188,500 tons of 
new “Treaty” cruisers are built. Of this 
total, 70,000 tons (seven cruisers) are 
now in construction or appropriated for. 
Also permitted by the Treaty are 56,300 
tons of new aircraft carriers, of which 
13,800 tons (one carrier) has so far been 
ordered by Congress. 


PROHIBITION 
Woodcock & Grapemen 


“In the Hill case in Baltimore a jury 
decided wine was not intoxicating even 
though it contained 12% alcohol. ... 
Winemaking will receive little considera- 
tion from the enforcement unit. . . . The 
job of the Prohibition Bureau . . . is to 
enforce the law against the big, com- 
mercial violators. . . . Wine may be made 
in the home for use in the home.” Thus 
last month spoke Prohibition Director 
Amos Walter Wright Woodcock. He 
added that such wine might legally he 
transported. 


The Wet press gloated. The tabloid 
New York Daily News _ screamed: 
MABEL WINS WINK FROM U. S. ON 
WINE! Explanation: Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, onetime Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of Prohibition and 
good friend of Director Woodcock, is 
counsel for Fruit Industries, Inc. Fruit 
Industries Inc. is an affiliate of the Cali- 
fornia Grape Control Board whose mem- 
bers were, at the moment when Director 
Woodcock spoke, harvesting a bumper 
grape crop of 870,000 tons, representing 
an investment of some $300,000,000. Of 
this crop 450,000 tons, enough to make 
67,000,000 gal. of juice, were wine grapes. 
To market this vast amount, the Grape 
Control Board had announced in the Sep- 
tember Produce News that it contem- 
plated. a huge advertising campaign, in 
which: “The trade will be contacted daily 
and necessary steps taken to acquaint all 
classes of consumers with their rights 
under existing laws.” To finance this and 
other marketing projects, the Grape Con- 
trol Board had obtained from the Federal 
Farm Board a loan of $9,000,000. Chair- 
man Legge of the Farm Board laughed 
long & loud at the suggestion that he, a 
Federal officer, was helping to promote a 
leak in the Prohibition law. But it did 
seem as if wine were about to return to 
the U. S. legally and on a large scale. 


Director Woodcock, however, intended 
no such thing. The Wet press had mis- 
interpreted him. He had spoken of wine- 
making in the home, not of the sale of 
grapes or grapejuice for winemaking. 
When fortnight ago his Bureau of Pro- 
hibition Compilation obtained figures 
showing that all U. S. wine grapes pro- 
duced last year were made into wine, that 
U. S. annual wine consumption has risen 
to 118,329,300 gal. from 52,418,430 gal. 
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He explained 
that any big sale of grapes for wine- 
making would encounter trouble from his 
Bureau. He said: “It is all a question of 


in 1914, he spoke again. 


intent.... Even the sale of large 
amounts of sugar to a person known to be 
using it for liquor-making would be un- 
lawful.” 

If this later statement disturbed hope- 
ful grapegrowers, they were more dis- 
turbed last week when Director Wood- 
cock’s agents obtained indictments against 
nine officials of California Vineyards Co., 
for sending ‘‘cards and advertising matter 
through the mails to hundreds of thou- 
sands of prospective customers guarantee- 
ing ‘fine old wine’ would be provided in 
accordance with the Prohibition law.” 
Observers anticipated a legal fight be- 
tween a Government-subsidized industry 
and the Government, predicted a sweeping 
Wet victory on the wine question if the 
California jury, like the one at Baltimore, 
finds the “fine old wine” non-intoxicating 
in fact. 


a on 


Unborn Blossom 


The National Law Enforcement Com- 
mission, after a four-month holiday, went 
to grips again with Prohibition last week. 
As its eleven members gathered in Wash- 
ington, Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham, all a-twinkle with good 
humor, remarked to curious newsmen: 
“You never can tell what kind of blossom 
will bloom until the plant develops.” 

The Commission’s only blossom in the 
three subsequent days of its Washington 
meeting was dissension over the scope of 
its inquiry. One group of Commissioners 
wanted to go to what Commissioner Mack- 
intosh called the “guts” of Prohibition— 
i. e., the enforceability of the 18th Amend- 
ment. Other commissioners wished to 
examine only the skin, study only enforce- 
ment procedure. When, after the first 
day’s wrangle, Chairman Wickersham 
again received newsmen, his spirits seemed 
less buoyant. Guardedly he declared: 

“Prohibition is one of the main, if not 
the main problem we must deal with. . . . 
To stop by the wayside and discuss pub- 
licly what we think or don’t think would 
be foolish. . . . I hope we will have some 
definite report ready in December [when 
Congress meets] but that is merely a 
hope.” 

A newsman: “Mr. Chairman, you are 
regarded as liberal-minded on this matter 
—to be frank, a Wet.” 

The Wickersham whiskers curled into 
a grin as their wearer replied: 

“That’s unfortunate. I don’t think I’m 
a Wet. You might better say—moist. 
. . . If Prohibition proves unenforceable, 
this Commission should say so.” 

Next day the Commission’s deadlock 
remained unbroken. Chairman Wicker- 
sham’s good humor deserted him. He 
shouldered his way home through a block- 
ade of newsmen with a curt “nothing to 
say.” 

Because of the Commission’s secretive- 
ness Washington quickly became choked 
with rumors and reports as to what its 
conclusions would be. Most Washington 
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correspondents agreed that the Commis- 
sion, though disappointed in Prohibition, 
would not favor repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment but would possibly recommend to 
President Hoover some modification of 
the Volstead Act to legalize beer and wine. 


STATES & CITIES 
Stephanus; Uncas 


Great was the name of Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt in the colony of New York in 
1680. Great also was the name of Uncas 
in the colony of Connecticut in 1680. 
Neighbors, they were both vitally inter- 
ested in real estate, the Dutchman as a 
buyer, the Indian as a seller. Though they 
knew each other by professional reputa- 
tion, they: never met socially, never turned 
a joint land deal. 

Into a New York court fortnight ago 
went descendants of Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt seeking justice for his property. 
Simultaneously into a Connecticut court 
went descendants of Uncas seeking justice 
for his property. A railroad had blocked 
the entrance of a little river that ran down 
past the Van Cortlandt estate. Realtors 
were trying to cut Uncas’s burying ground 
up into building lots. 

Son of a doughty Dutch immigrant, 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt was born in 
Nieuw Amsterdam in 1643, saw it become 


New York under the English in 1664. An , 


active politician, he was chosen Mayor of 
New York at the age of 34, later collected 
its taxes, dispensed justice from its su- 
preme court. Outside of political office 
hours, he piled up a fortune as a merchant 
at the northeast corner of Pearl & Broad 
Streets, served as senior warden of Trinity 
Church, bought land in what is now West- 
chester County. When he had accumu- 
lated an estate of 83,000 acres extending 
ten miles along the Hudson River north 
from the Croton River and ‘‘a day’s jour- 
ney” [20 mi.] eastward to the Connecticut 
line, he built himself a fort-like house of 
red sandstone, with loop-holes, cannon em- 
brasures, 3-ft. walls. King William III 
of England bestowed upon him in 1697 
full manorial privileges.* When he died 
in 1700, his large estate had been divided 
in his will among his four sons, seven 
daughters. The Van Cortlandt fort was 
changed into a manor house, where the 
male head of the family continued to 
dwell in lordly seclusion until 1917 when 
James Stevenson Van Cortlandt, Civil 
War veteran, died without issue. 

In 1896 the New York Central R. R. 
threw a solid bridge across the Croton 
where it empties into the Hudson. Sur- 
viving Van Cortlandts now complain that 
this bridge blocks boats passing up the 
Croton to their estate. Last spring a judge 
ruled that the railroad must replace its 
structure with a drawbridge, but before he 
could sign his decree he died. Therefore 
last fortnight Mrs. Isabel R. Mason and the 
Misses Catherine Van Cortlandt Mathews 
and Anne S. Van Cortlandt, now occu- 
pants of the family manor house, appeared 
in the White. Plains Supreme Court to 

*A Lord of the manor held court on his land, 
controlled local churches, was personally repre- 
sented in the provincial assembly. 





recommence their suit against the rail- 
road. Clad in sombre .dresses, the three 
aristocratic women carried heavy volumes 
of history, old maps, aging documents to 
prove their claim. The railroad’s defense: 
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STEPHANUS VAN CoRTLANDT 


His descendants want a drawbridge. 


a drawbridge would cost $2,000,000; its 
operation would delay such trains as the 
2oth Century Limited; the Croton is not 
navigable for boats of any great size. 

The case of Uncas was this: in 1635 
Connecticut settlers first began to buy 
land from Uncas,* friendly Pequod who 
later organized the Mohegans (an offshoot 
of the Mohicans), became the No. 1 
sachem of Connecticut. In 1659 he sold 
the English for £70 nine sq. mi. for the 
settlement of Norwich. He fought with 
them against other Indian tribes, horrified 
pious colonists with ruthless decapitation 
of his enemies. In 1682 Norwich deeded 
back to Uncas and “his heirs forever” 
some 200 acres of land on the edge of 
town in lieu of £3 still owing on the 
original purchase. On this land Uncas was 
supposed to have been buried along with 
his grandson Sam and other “royal” 
descendants. In 1833 President Andrew 
Jackson went to Norwich, laid the founda- 
tion for an Uncas monument over his 
grave. Lack of money delayed construc- 
tion for nine years. Finally a seven-foot 
granite obelisk marked UNCAS was set 
up. 

Last fortnight Edyth B. Gray, of 
Groton, Conn., Uncas descendant, started 
suit for $1,000,000 against the State of 
Connecticut and the city of Norwich, on 
the ground that the royal burying plot, 
now reduced to 16 acres, had been dese- 
crated by the removal of tombstones, the 
erection of a Masonic temple, high pres- 
sure real estate development. 


*Also Okase, Onkos, Onkus, Okoko, Vncas, 
Unkuss, Unkowa, Unquase, Unkas. He is not 
to be confused with the legendary Uncas of 
whom James Fenimore Cooper wrote in The Last 
of the Mohicans. Cooper’s Uncas supposedly 
lived in the Lake George, N. Y. region during 
the Franco-English wars of 1754-63. 





CRIME 
Rat Eat Rat 


In the Sunday morning quiet of Man- 
hattan’s upper west side, two men entered 
the Hotel Monticello, went directly to 
room 831. There they found a youngish 
man in red silk pajamas sitting on the bed 
drinking orange juice. He had sat up late 
the night before, reading the New York 
Times. A chorus girl was tubbing in the 
bathroom, the three men went into room 
829. A volley of shots shattered out. Then 
the two callers left as quietly as they had 
come. The chorus girl disappeared. 

Some time later the manager of the 
hotel found the pajama-clad, tuberculosis- 
ravaged, bullet-torn figure of Jack 
(“Legs”) Diamond collapsed near the ele- 
vator, where he had dragged himself with 
the aid of a “coupla shots o’ whiskey.” 
Diamond was about the best Manhattan 
could boast in the way of a big-time gang- 
ster. They rushed him in a dying state to 
the Polyclinic Hospital in a private ambu- 
lance under the care of his private physi- 
cian. When the police learned of the affair, 
half the detectives in the city jumped into 
the case. 

The Diamond shooting closely paralleled 
the still unsolved murder two years ago 
of Arnold Rothstein, famed gambler- 
racketeer whose henchman and would-be 
successor Diamond was. Both were as- 
sailed in a hotel bedroom. Both staggered 
out, were carried by the same doctor to 
the same hospital, to the same room. Both 
were married, both refused to tell the po- 
lice who shot them, both believing (with 
the police) in the underworld code of rat 
eat rat. 

Good citizens were startled by Dia- 
mond’s criminal record. In 16 years he 
had been arrested 22 times. His career 
began at the age of 17 in Brooklyn when 
he was sent to the reformatory for bur- 
glary. Five times he was hailed into court 
on charges of homicide only to be freed 
by Tammany magistrates. Eight times, 
too, he beat the law on robbery charges. 
After the war the U. S. kept him in Leav- 
enworth penitentiary for a year for desert- 
ing the army and stealing while in it. Last 
summer he fled to Europe after a beer 
murder, was barred out of England, France 
and Germany as an _ undesirable alien 
(Time, Sept. 8). He was returned to 
Philadelphia, his birthplace 33 years ago, 
on a freighter carrying 4,500 canaries, ar- 
rested for vagrancy, hustled out of town. 

— 
Wickersham & the Cat 

“In this country we seek to compel 
obedience to law by . . . death, imprison- 
ment, fines. In England and Canada flog- 
ging by birch or by ‘the cat’ also is in- 
flicted.” Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham of the President’s Law En- 
forcement Commission, now preparing its 
report at Washington (see p. 16), wrote 
that in a paper read for him last week 
before the American Prison Association at 
Louisville, Ky. He concluded: “A careful 
inquiry . . . may well be made to deter- 





mine the desirability of employing | flog- 
ging] in the war against banditry and 
racketeers.” 
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In Thompson Town 

Until last week Mayor William Hale 
(“Big Bill”) Thompson of Chicago was 
so far from his city’s battle lines against 
Crime as to be almost a forgotten figure. 
For weeks on end last summer he was 
absent from his City Hall office. He re- 
fused to see newsmen. His friends ex- 
plained that he was a very ill man, more 
concerned with recovering his health than 
setting the city to rights. But three weeks 
ago he returned from a long vacation at 
Nantucket looking fit again. And last 
week his name figured large in news of 
Chicago’s crime situation. His wife, re- 
turning from the theatre, was robbed of 
$15,500 worth of jewelry at the entrance 
of their apartment house. 

“My God!” she cried, and fainted. 


JUDICIARY 
Packers’ Plea 

Kept ten years behind the times by 
governmental shackles, Armour and Swift, 
biggest U. S. meatpackers, last week 
again attempted to catch up with the cur- 
rent procession of food merchandising. 
With Frank J. Hogan, “million-dollar” 
Washington attorney, as their chief coun- 
sel, they reopened one of the most famed 
Government v. Business suits when they 
pleaded before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia for the right to sell 
other things than meat. 

Long is this case’s legal history. In 1919 
the U. S. moved to sue Armour, Swift, 
Wilson, Cudahy and Morris (since ab- 
sorbed by Armour), great packers all, for 
violating the Anti-Trust Law. The Gov- 
ernment’s charge: they were attempting to 
create a food monopoly by handling 114 
food products other than meat (canned 
fruits, canned vegetables, dairy goods, 
cereals), by retailing their own products, 
by buying heavily into cold storage, stock- 
yard and terminal railroad companies. 
The packers settled the suit by consenting 
to drop all production unrelated to the 
meat industry, to abandon the retail field. 
In 1920 a Federal Court ratified this con- 
sent decree, which the U. S. Supreme 
Court upheld in 1928. 

Great have been the changes in food 
distribution within the decade. Chain 
grocery stores have increased from 20,000 
to 65,000, with some 3,000 systems now in 
the field. Small packers, not bound by 
the consent decree, have gone into the 
retail trade, done the very things the 
large packers were prohibited from doing. 
Chain store systems have invaded the 
meat packing industry. Armour and Swift 
have naturally felt handicapped. They are 
doing a food business on a 1920 basis 
while their competitors operate with 1930 
methods. 

In their suit last week they asked Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey to allow them to: 1) 
own and operate retail markets; 2) deal 
in the 114 food products now prohibited; 
3) own interests in stockyard companies 
and terminal railroads. They were ready 
to show that their refrigerator cars, from 
the roofs of which they hang their meat, 
have large unoccupied spaces below in 
which canned goods could be economically 


transported. New, quick processes for 
freezing meat have opened up new retail- 
ing possibilities. Lawyer Hogan’s chief 
argument: times have changed, and no- 
body could possibly monopolize the coun- 











THE Mayor’s WIFE 
“My God!” 
(See col. 1) 


try’s $24,000,000,000 annual food business. 

Vigorously the Government in the per- 
son of Harold Benson Teagarden, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, opposed 
the packers’ plea. Mr. Teagarden who has 
worked for five years on the case argued 
that the consent decree was in the public 
interest, that the Government could not 
be swayed by the ill effects of the Anti- 
Trust Law on individual businesses. The 
National and the American Wholesale 
Grocers Associations have joined the Gov- 
ernment in trying to keep Armour and 
Swift from becoming retailers. 


HEROES 

Playing Soldiers 

Togged out in varicolored uniforms 
(gold, scarlet, yellow, blue, green), in vari- 
shaped headgear (silvered helmets, bear- 
skins, overseas caps, berets, “ten-gallon” 
sombreros ), 70,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Legion last week went to Boston for 
their annual convention. There they 
paraded, many with their wives, over a 
1o-mi. course. From end to end the town 
blared with martial music, fluttered with 
flags. Down Tremont Street where in a 
reviewing stand stood the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, General John Joseph 
Pershing, General Henri Joseph Etienne 
Gouraud (governor of Paris), National 
Commander O. Lee Bodenhamer of the 
Legion and the six New England Gover- 
nors, came floats depicting War scenes, 
industrial scenes, comedy scenes. More 
than 1,000,000 spectators camped on the 
sidewalks, some with lunchbaskets, or sat 
in grandstands along the route. 

When the parade was over the Legion- 
aries met in Boston Arena, elected a gradu- 


ate of Harvard Law School, Ralph Thomas 
(‘“Dyke’’) O’Neil of Topeka, Kans., War- 
time Infantry captain cited for gallantry, 
to be their National Commander for the 
ensuing year. They hung a wreath on him, 
hoisted him on their shoulders, stomped, 
clapped, shouted. After many a speech 
they adopted resolutions petitioning Con- 
gress to: 1) prevent Communist activity 
in the U. S.; 2) build the Navy up to 
Treaty strength (see p. 16); 3) maintain 
an Army of 137,000 officers & men; 4) en- 
large the National Guard to 210,000.* 

Conventions of World War veterans in 
Europe have large contingents of the 
gassed and wounded. Present but not 
marching last week in Boston were many 
battle-maimed U. S. heroes. But the great 
majority of American Legionaries never 
saw front-line action, are now unscarred, 
robust men in the prime of life. There- 
fore when 70,000 of them get together to 
play soldier again it is like a gigantic 
college reunion, gay, colorful, sometimes 
ribald. Last week hoodlums took advan- 
tage of the occasion to overturn motors, 
build bonfires, fisticuff in the streets. Lo- 
cal hospitals treated 358 persons for liquor 
poisoning; one Legionary and his wife 
died of this cause. Patients were treated 
fur wounds contracted from being hit by, 
sitting on, falling on, tripping on, flasks. 
Massachusetts General Hospital ran out 
of headache powders. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Long’s Latest 

Early one morning last week at Baton 
Rouge, James J. Bailey, Louisiana’s Secre- 
tary of State, died suddenly of pneumonia. 
Governor Huey Parham Long, the State’s 
36-year-old political dictator, went around 
to the Bailey home to offer condolences. 
When he returned to the capitol, he said 
to pretty little Miss Alice Lee Grosjean, 
his hazel-eyed, auburn-haired, 24-year-old 
confidential secretary: ‘Miss Grosjean, 
write out a commission appointing Miss 
Alice Lee Grosjean Secretary of State, 
effective at once.” An hour later Miss 
Grosjean took the oath of office, tele- 
phoned her parents at Shreveport that she 
was “just thrilled to death.” Thus did 
Louisiana get its first female Secretary of 
State (salary $7,000). 

At 15, Miss Grosjean had left high 
school to marry James Terrell of El 
Dorado, Ark. At 18 she went to work 
for Lawyer Huey Parham Long. She has 
been constantly with him ever since. She 
campaigned with him for the Governor- 
ship in 1928, helped him beat impeach- 
ment proceedings in 1929, worked to win 
him his nomination for the U. S. Senate 
this year. Three years ago she divorced 
Terrell. During this year’s campaign 
Terrell threatened to sue Governor Long 
for alienating his wife’s affections. Mrs. 
Rose McConnell Long whom the Gov- 
ernor married in 1913 after she had won 
a baking contest with a lard substitute he 
was peddling, does not regularly reside 
with her husband in the executive mansion 
at Baton Rouge or in his elaborate hotel 


*Present total Army strength, excluding Philip- 
pine scouts: 131,038. 
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suite in New Orleans. She remains at 
Shreveport where she says she prefers the 
schools for the three Long youngsters. 
Last week’s appointment which elevated 
Miss Grosjean to a State office higher 











Wide World 
LouIsIANA’s GROSJEAN 
Her Governor was good to her. 


than any woman had ever held before in 
Louisiana set many a gossipy tongue to 
wagging. It also set to wagging the new 
Secretary of State’s tongue: 

“T’ll probably have a little time now to 
go to dances, play some golf and tennis. 
... Tm going to modernize the office. 
.. . I’m going to take a vacation... . I 
love to dance....I don't believe a 
woman’s place is in politics... . Id 
rather manage a home. . . . This appoint- 
ment will not prevent my going to Wash- 
ington with the Governor as his secretary 
when he takes his post in the Senate in 
1932.”* 





Pinchot v. G. O. P. 


Gifford Pinchot, Republican nominee 
for Governor of Pennsylvania, last week 
lost a large chunk of political support but 
none of his oldtime Rooseveltian capacity 
for denunciation. Charles B. Hall and 
Samuel Salus, potent members of the 
Philadelphia G. O. P. machine under Boss 
William Scott Vare, repudiated him to sup- 
port John M. Hemphill, the Democratic 
Nominee. Mr. Pinchot exploded: “They’re 
gangsters first and Republicans as a mat- 
ter of convenience afterwards. .. . Hall 

. stands for everything decent voters 
despise and hate. His support is always a 
liability.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad also chuffed 
over to the Democratic Nominee. Its 
president, William Wallace Atterbury, re- 
signed as the State’s Republican National 
Committeeman because he refused to sup- 








*Governor Long, as the Democratic nominee, 
will be elected to the Senate next month. How- 
ever he does not plan to take his seat there 
until the expiration of his gubernatorial term, 
lest his successor, by dismissals, annihilate the 
Long political patronage machine. 


port Nominee Pinchot. Again exploded 
Nominee Pinchot: ““My demand that At- 
terbury . . . either perform or resign has 
borne fruit. . . . Atterbury has been using 
the employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on time paid for with its money to do his 
political bidding, to the serious cost of the 
stockholders of the road... . It is an 
outrageous abuse of the interests of the 
railroad. . . . His treachery to the party 
which honored him has made the issue 
crystal clear.” 

The Republican split against Nominee 
Pinchot continued to widen when 47 of 
Philadelphia’s 48 G. O. P. ward leaders 
came out for Nominee Hemphill. In Pitts- 
burgh 25 potent businessmen, including 
Board Chairman Andrew Wells Robertson 
of Westinghouse Electric-& Manufactur- 
ing Co., Presidenf George Stewart Da- 
vison of Gulf Refining Co. and President 





Keystone 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 
“They’re gangsters .. .L” 
Arthur Luther Humphrey of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., joined political forces with 
Board Chairman Samuel Mathews Vau- 
clain of Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia to defeat Nominee Pinchot. 

Three sound explanations existed for 
this Republican breach which seriously 
unsettled the certainty that Pennsylvania, 
as it has done for the last 39 years, would 
elect a Republican governor in November. 
They were: 1) longstanding hostility be- 
tween Nominee Pinchot and Boss Vare, 
whose candidate for governor Mr. Pinchot 
defeated in the primary; 2) the Wet ap- 
peal of Nominee Hemphill in Republican 
urban districts; 3) the apprehension of 
Big Business at Nominee Pinchot’s “radi- 
cal” program of industrial and_ utility 
regulation. 

Pennsylvania tycoons, normally Re- 
publican, considered Nominee Hemphill 
“right” on this all-important economic 
issue. Because the liberal party had also 
given Mr. Hemphill its gubernatorial 
nomination, disaffected Republicans could, 
with a clear political conscience, support 
him as an independent rather than as a 
Democrat. 





Timely Senator 


Senator Wesley Livsey Jones was driv- 
ing placidly home to his ranch near 
Wenatchee, Wash. one day last week when 
on a narrow road his automobile con- 
fronted another from the opposite direc- 
tion. He stopped as the other car, unable 
to pass, ran into a bank. Two youngsters 
jumped out of it, fled up into the bushes. 
Behind them came speeding a third ma- 
chine out of which jumped two more men 
with revolvers. Senator Jones in open- 
mouthed wonder, watched them also dis- 
appear into the bushes, heard shots. Soon 
they emerged with the runaways, one of 
whom was wounded. Senator Jones was 
speechless with amazement when con- 
gratulated for having assisted in the 
capture of two robbers of a Chelan bank. 


O— 





G. O. Parade 


Down the main street of Yerington, 
Nev. (90 mi. from Reno) moved a small 
circus parade. Swaying gracefully on the 
head of an elephant leading the procession 
sat Senator Tasker Lowndes Oddie. 
Perched upon a second elephant was 
Nevada’s Governor, Frederick Bennett. 
Rocking on the hump of the show’s lone 
camel came Lieut. Governor Morley Gris- 
wold. These three Republicans had come 
to town to campaign for re-election. Un- 
able to compete with the circus, they had 
pocketed their speeches, joined the per- 
formance. 

In front of the reserved seats at the 
circus ground, Governor Balzar’s elephant 
suddenly turned upon the camel. The 
camel balked. Lieut. Governor Griswold 
lost his grip, pitched head-over-heels to 
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NEVADA’S ODDIE 


Last. week he rode an elephant. 


the ground. The crowd cheered wildly. 
Declared Lieut. Governor Griswold as he 
brushed himself off: “I knew I should 
never have anything to do with a camel.” 
(Nevada is Wet.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Everyman First! 

“Canada First! In approaching the eco- 
nomic problems of our Empire, I stand 
four-square behind that policy! If this 
Conference is to meet these problems and 
to provide an effective solution, it seems 
to me that my attitude toward my own 
country will be the attitude of you all 
toward yours.” 

In other words: Newfoundland First! 
Australia First! New Zealand First! 
South Africa First! Great Britain First! 
India First! The Irish Free State First! 

The wealthy, forthright statesman who 
startled the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don last week by crying “Canada First!”, 
adding that he expected his fellow Prime 
Ministers to cry their countries likewise, 
was of course His Majesty’s Prime Minis- 
ter in the Dominion of Canada, the Rt. 
Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, bachelor. 

Such talk has been heard at Imperial 
Conferences before. Years ago English 
editors used to call it “breezy,” “refresh- 
ing” or even “delightful’—but the last 
two adjectives have completely though 
gradually worn out. 

What has never been heard before was 
the “breezy” back-talk which the Mother 
Country gave her grown-up brood of Do- 
minions last week, as though she were 
beginning at last to think of herself as 
only a country too. Back-talker: the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, the 
Rt. Hon. James Henry Thomas. At an 
Imperial Conference luncheon he said 
breezily : 

“Every dominion delegate has said that 
his first interest was his ‘own people.’ 
They say, ‘We first and the Empire sec- 
ond.’ In sporting terms they hope the rest 
will be among the also rans. Well, that’s 
our position too! I say on behalf of the 
British Government that our first thought 
must be for our own people!” 


Dominion Demands. There was much 
more in the Empire hen house last week 
than angry clucking. Abruptly in a single 
day all the Dominions, led by Canada, 
asked Great Britain to scrap her tradi- 
tional, her immemorial policy of Free 
Trade. 


The Dominions explained that they 
were not asking Great Britain to adopt the 
double scheme of abolishing tariff bar- 
riers within the Empire and building a 
tariff wall around it, as has been sensa- 
tionally urged for more than a year by 
Baron Beaverbrook and Viscount Rother- 
mere in the name of “Empire Free Trade” 
(Tre, Dec. 2'et seq.). 


The Dominions asked that the Mother 
Country accept the last half only of this 
scheme: the wall around the Empire. 
Within this high wall the Dominions wish 
to maintain their own low walls, protect- 
ing their “infant” manufacturing industries 
from the competition of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Welshmen. If Great Britain 
would be willing to make the Empire wall 
quite high, the Dominions said in effect, 
then they would be willing to make their 
little walls quite low. Point: by this 
arrangement the Mother Country would 


buy much more in the way of raw mate- 
rials from her Dominions thar at present 
(because Argentine, U. S. and Russian 
offerings would be shut out by the Empire 
wall), and she would sell more of her 
manufactured products than at present to 
the Dominions (because they are willing 
to lower their present tariffs somewhat in 
her favor). 

True, she might get into trouble with 
the Argentine, U. S., Russia, etc —but this 
possibility the Dominions studiously ig- 
nored. 

Spokesman Bennett. The definitive 
speech by Canada’s Bennett was echoed by 





Central Press 
CANADA’S BENNETT, BRITAIN’S 
MacDonaLp 
Bennett: “We of the Empire 
Stetes ... If” 


all other Dominion prime ministers. His 
time: 15 min. flat. Excerpts: “The pri- 
mary concern of Canada today is profit- 
ably to sell its wheat. We believe we will 
be reaching toward a solution of that prob- 
lem if we establish a better market in 
Great Britain. This market we want, and 
for it we are willing to pay by giving in 
the Canadian market the preference to 
British goods. You may, each in your way, 
apply what tests you choose to determine 
the value of reciprocal preferences to your 
own country. I am confident that your 
conclusions will coincide with ours. 

“So I propose that we of the British 
Empire, in our joint and several interests, 
do subscribe to the principle of empire 
preference, that we take without delay the 
steps necessary to put it into effective 
operation. 

“First, we must approve or reject the 
principle. I put the question definitely; 
definitely it should be answered. . . . We 
of the Empire States have within our own 
control the means to advance the interests 
of each one of us by developing a plan 
for economic co-operation based on the 
principle of Empire preference... . I 
cannot but believe that out of our delibera- 
tions will come an enduring scheme of co- 


operation, based, if you will, upon self- 
interest but destined to carry the Empire 
through all parts into an era of commercial 
supremacy such as it has not heretofore 
known!” 

“Surprising Unanimity.” The Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh leaders of Great 
Britain (7. e. English Conservative Stanley 
Baldwin, Scotch Laborite James Ramsay 
MacDonald, Welsh Liberal David Lloyd 
George) were fairly staggered last week by 
what the Dominions proposed. 

Mr. Baldwin recovered first. He saw 
that this was his golden opportunity to 
draw together the various factions of the 
Conservative Party, sundered by dispute 
over the Beaverbrook-Rothermere and 
other tariff schemes. It could now be said 
that because of the Dominions’ “surpris- 
ing unanimity,” no Empire tariff policy 
other than the one they demand is “prac- 
tical politics” today. Straightway Mr. 
Baldwin announced: “I say now, with a 
full sense of responsibility, that whatever 
the Socialist [#. e. Labor] Government 
may do, the Conservative party accepts 
the principle put forward with such weight 
and unanimity. Furthermore, the Con- 
servative party guided by the views ex- 
pressed at this Conference, will formulate 
its own proposals for carrying that prin- 
ciple into effect and will submit them to 
the people at the next election for their 
final definite assent.” 

MacDonald “Amazed.” What English 
Baldwin could do, Scotch MacDonald 
could not do. The Labor Cabinet of Great 
Britain could not say “Yes” to the Do- 
minions last week. Nor could “No” easily 
be said. The Labor Party is split not be- 
tween several tariff policies but upon the 
fundamental issue of whether tariffs are 
ever right or practical at all. THEY ARE 
NOT in the opinion of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden, the Prime 
Minister’s most potent friend and severest 
critic in the Cabinet. Result: the Do- 
minion proposals tend to widen the Labor 
split, close the Conservative cracks. With 
a general election now expected shortly in 
Great Britain, the feelings of Scot Mac- 
Donald last week could only be anguish or 
anger. Manifestoed he: 

“T am perfectly amazed at Mr. Bald- 
win’s manifesto. It throws the Imperial 
Conference right into the arena of par- 
tisan controversy. . . . Mr. Baldwin does 
not know what is going on* nor does he 
know, indeed, in precise business terms 
what is involved in the declarations at the 
Imperial Conference which he has adopted 
and has informed the country he has made 
into his own program. 


{ 

“All I can say is that the Conservative 

party has once more changed the fly with 

which it is fishing for votes and also that 

when the new fly is examined it will be 

even worse as bait than some of the pre- 
vious ones.” 


Up Steps Snowden. At heart all Brit- 
ish Laborites are free traders, because they 


are all Socialists. Scot MacDonald’s wav- 
ering toward an Empire tariff wall in 





*Meetings of the Imperial Conference have 
been closed to the public and press. 
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recent weeks (TIME, Sept. 15) has merely 
reflected the fear of many Laborites that 
this new panacea will prove an unbeatable 
vote getter. But fear is not in pallid, 
crippled Philip Snowden. With the cour- 
age of an epileptic or a madman (though 
he is neither) he defied the Great Powers 
at The Hague Conference and won (TIME, 
Aug. 19, 1929 et seg.). Last week he 
forced the Prime Minister to let him at the 
Imperial Conference. A speech was an- 
nounced in which Mr. Snowden was sched- 
uled to tear what the Dominions proposed 
to tatters. If courage could win for Free 
Trade the battle was already won—but 
ballots will decide. 

Imperial Problems tackled by the 
Constitutional Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, sitting last week under Lord 
Chancellor Sankey, include: 

Nationality. Since the separate Govern- 
ments of Canada, Great Britain and South 
Africa already issue three separate kinds 
of passport, are their citizens of separate 
“nationalities” or not? The committee was 
said to be evolving a new theory of 
“double nationality,” permitting a Cana- 
dian to cry: “My countries, Canada and 
the Empire! May they always be right, 
but my countries, right or wrong!” 

Empire Tribunal. Various dominions 
have long since demanded an “Empire 
Tribunal” before which a dispute involv- 
ing Great Britain and South Africa, for 
example, could be settled, as nations out- 
side the Empire apply to The Hague tribu- 
nal. 

The Irish Free State, impatient, has 
passed a law barring any Irishman from 
exercising his right to appeal from a deci- 
sion of the Irish Free State Supreme Court 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London—which is in fact the 
Empire Supreme Court. Last week the 
Constitutional Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, far from frowning on Ireland’s 
action, seemed disposed to try and escape 
from the necessity of constituting an 
“Empire Tribunal” by pointing out to 
other dominions that they could do what 
the Free State has done. 


Bantam & Bait 


Sir Herbert (“Bantam”) Austin, maker 
of sturdy seven-horsepower midget cars, 
crowed like a full-sized rooster last week 
over the British Institution of Automobile 
Engineers of which this year he is Presi- 
dent. 

Flaying ‘our excessive British tax on 
horsepower,” which caused him to build 
and popularize the famed Austin Seven 
throughout the world, Sir Herbert cried: 

“How much this outdated method of 
calculating horsepower for taxation pur- 
poses has cost the British nation in lost 
export trade it would be impossible even 
to estimate! Designers are still obliged to 
keep the bore-stroke ratio disproportion- 
ate for economic results. The American 
manufacturer has benefited enormously by 
our persistent folly and is able to produce 
his vehicles considerably cheaper by the 
— of a shorter stroke and larger 

ore.” 
Agreeing vehemently with Sir Herbert 











Austin, Henry Ford said in London last 
week : . 

“The British public is using cars which 
are less efficient and less comfortable than 
those used by the public of any other 
country! Britain seems to have no auto- 
mobile export trade except for high- 
priced or midget cars and presumably 
never will as long as the system of taxa- 
tion compels British manufacturers to de- 
sign inefficient machines.” 

Faced by the same tax which produced 
the Austin Seven, Mr. Ford is selling a 
15.9-h. p. car in Britain for £185. But 
if the buyer will take this British Ford 
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“Wide World 
Sir HerBerT AUSTIN 
He wants to bore larger. 


with a 24-h. p. engine, he can have the 
higher powered vehicle for £5 less. By 
such tempting bait Ford Motor Co., Ltd. 
hope to lure Britons into buying full- 


sized cars, paying the “excessive” yearly 
tax, agitating for its repeal. 
Car . British Tax 
Austin 7 £3 
Ford 15.9 £15.18 
Ford 24 £24 
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Henry Ford’s Way 


Sir Percival Perry, general European 
executive for Henry Ford, squirmed vis- 
ibly one day last week in London as his 
employer gave audience to English jour- 
nalists. 

“Do you mean to say,” exploded one 
of the newshawks, “that an Englishman 
in your employ can’t so much as drink a 
glass of beer at lunch time?” 

“T certainly do,” said Mr. Ford. 

“How are you going to enforce such a 
rule?” 

“We shall see to it in our own way.” 

“But how?” 

“TI repeat,” said the Motor Man, put- 
ting an edge on his voice, “we shall see 
to it in our own way.” 

“Let me ask you a straight question,” 
broke in another Englishman. “What 
means will you use to find out if a man 
is drinking in his private time? Will your 


workmen at Dagenham [new Ford British 
works] be followed into their homes and 
penalized for exercising their private 
rights? Will you give a straight answer 
to that?” 

“We shall see about it in our own way.” 

“Mr. Ford,” said the first English jour- 
nalist picking up his hat, and starting 
toward the door, “I am afraid you are 
going to be misrepresented.” 

“Perhaps that will be a good thing!” 
snapped wrathful Employer Ford. But 
squirming Employe Sir Percival hopped 
up in time’s nick, blandished the journal- 
ists before they got away. 

“Drink will not be served at any of the 
company canteens,” he soothed. “And I 
think I can answer your other question. 
Ah-ha! ‘How are we going to find out 
if a man drinks at home?’ Well, ah, we 
don’t go into his home to see, gentlemen. 
That’s all there is to it!’* 

Steering the interview deftly into quiet 
channels, Sir Percival soon had Mr. Ford 
saying: “I think that in England you 
make too much of your troubles. Take 
unemployment. There is a great deal of 
it in England. But your figures are apt 
to give a wrong impression. 

“Your unemployment of 2,000,000 in- 
cludes women and children as young as 
16! Still it is better to keep thorough 
statistics as you are doing and to know 
who are unemployed rather than to re- 
main in complete ignorance.+ At least 
you can deal with the problem instead of 
having your unemployed sleeping in 
ditches and under hedges anywhere, so 
long as they are out of sight. 

“At least your unemployed are not 
starving as they used to starve, and as 
they are in many countries which you 
are inclined to think are in better economic 
position because of the lack of informa- 
tion that they are starving today.” 

As is usual whenever Henry Ford visits 
England, he was received at St. James’s 
Palace last week by Edward, Prince of 
Wales. 

B-102 

With the R-zorz fresh in tragic memory, 
Britons were startled last week to learn 
that George V has just purchased B-102, 
a cavalry horse with no other official 
appellation. 

Is this beast “safe?” Should a 65-year- 
old monarch ride a prancing, snorting 
cavalry mount? Discreet inquiry revealed 
that Steed B-102 was nicknamed, by the 
cavalrymen who were his intimates, “Old 
Armchair.” 


*What Mr. Ford means by “in our own way” 
appears in the chapter Prohibition or Poverty? 
in his new book Moving Forward (Time, Oct. 
13). 

“As the years have passed, the work in our 
shops has become finer and has called for an 
increasing amount of . . . fine co-ordination be- 
tween hand and brain. . . . Any use of alcohol 
at all seems to destroy that exact co-ordina- 
tion. ... We rarely have to discharge the 
drinkers. They discharge themselyes—a man will 
not stick at a job on which he is falling down.” 

+The U. S. and Japan are the only Great 
Powers which do not scientifically compute un- 
employment figures. In Great Britain they are 
corrected from week to week, rose 52,031 last 
week to 2,161,689. 
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“All Sorts Of Mistakes” 


Scene: the turbulent British Labor 
Party Annual Conference, meeting last 
week at Llandudno, Wales, most delegates 
fighting mad because so many men are 
out of work. 

Chairwoman: Miss Arabella Susan 
Lawrence, M.P.—never before had a 
woman presided. 

The Labor Government was about to 
present its first concrete plan for unem- 
ployment relief, evolved after more than 
a year in office. 

Announcer: Rt. Hon. Christopher Ad- 
dison, Minister of Agriculture. He ad- 
mitted in effect that the Government 
despairs of creating more indoor employ- 
ment. The only remedy: “Back to the 
Land.” The Government plans to acquire 
tracts of land in the British Isles, sell them 
on credit to the unemployed, aid them 
with the example of “model farms” and 
the best “expert advice.” 

What did Dr. Addison himself think 
of this scheme—for the Conference did 
not seem enthusiastic. He said lugubri- 
ously: 

“There will be all sorts of mistakes, I 
know, and ever so many failures until 
the men get established, but even if a 
small percentage make good and are re- 
moved from the desolation of unemploy- 
ment it will be worth while.” 

12—Jim+Oswald. Never was leader- 
ship more bankrupt than last week at 
Llandudno. In blind resentment the Con- 
ference refused to re-elect to the party 
Executive Committee of Twelve famed 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, M.P., 
the jovial Laborite whom Scot MacDonald 
first made Lord Privy Seal charged with 
combatting unemployment (TIME, June 
17, 1929 et seg.), and when he failed at 
that gave him his present post, Minister 
of Dominions (see p. 20). 

The dropping of Mr. Thomas meant 
the picking up of someone else. This 
someone’s feathery little black moustache 
fairly quivered with excitement. When 
his election was announced the Conference 
burst into cheers and loud guffaws for 
Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley, M.P. 

Those who guffawed think that Oswald 
and his rich wife, daughter of the late 
great Lord Curzon, are no true Socialists 
but a pair of pampered pinkos who are 
in the Labor Party for a lark. 

Those who cheered regard Sir Oswald 
as a sincere, hardworking convert to 
Socialism. He was assigned last year to 
help Jim Thomas fight unemployment. 
He resigned in protest at the latter’s 
happy-go-lucky methods, drafted a plan 
of his own, the secret Mosley Memo- 
randum (TIME, June 2) which was sub- 
mitted to Scot MacDonald but never 
published. 

Inconsistent Ramsay. The Prime 
Minister dashed from the Imperial Con- 
ference at London to speak at Llandudno 
last week, won a vote of confidence on 
government policy. His speech was amaz- 
ing. In some passages Mr. MacDonald 
flayed the very notion of putting a tariff 
wall around the Empire, called all tariffs 
“quack remedies”; but soon he was threat- 
ening reprisals—apparently tariff reprisals 


—against nations which should raise their 
tariffs against Empire goods. 

Clearly the harassed Scot -did not know 
his own mind on tariffs last week; but he 
knew how to get a vote of confidence, 
maintain leadership of the Party. In one 
purple passage which few if any of his 
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Wide World 
Str OSwALp ERNALD MOSLEY 


The guffaws were mixed with cheering. 


well-wishers could explain, his splendid 
voice cried thrillingly: 

“Ah, my friends, how amazingly easy 
it would be to get millions of pounds 
sterling back for British consumption 
without putting a brass farthing of pro- 
tection upon any commodity that comes 
in!”—with no reference whatever to how 
the millions of pounds might be got back, 
or from where. 


“Ludicrous”’ 

The pay of Great Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister (£5,000: $24,300 a year) is “ludi- 
crously inadequate, gentlemen, ludicrously 
inadequate!” 

Thus testified fiery little David Lloyd 
George (Liberal) last week and was 
stoutly backed up by Stanley Baldwin 
(Conservative). Soon James Ramsay 
MacDonald (Laborite) made this judg- 
ment of two former Prime Ministers 
unanimous. “Living as I must at No. 10 
Downing St.,” he said, “I have to keep 
four servants more than if I lived in my 
own home at Hampstead.” 

One member of the Royal Commission 
now examining this phase of the budget 
proved unsympathetic. “If what you say 
is so, Sir,” he shot back, “may I ask if 
you could not resume your residence at 
Hampstead?” 

Scot MacDonald replied unruffled: 

“The pressure of affairs of state com- 
pels the Prime Minister to live at No. 10.* 


*Nearly all the Government offices face on 
Whitehall, the broad street extending from 
Trafalgar Square nearly to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Downing is a short, narrow “dead end” 
street off Whitehall, containing the official resi- 
dences of the Prime Minister No. 10 and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer No. 11. 


I am up at 6:30 and rarely go to bed 
before 10. At g in the morning I work 
with the secretaries’ boxes [impressive 
red morocco affairs: the British states- 
man’s equivalent for a briefcase] and 
despatches. Then there are all sorts of 
other reasons. For one thing you must 
have changes of clothes by you.” 

The Royal Commission as a _ whole 
acknowledged that a Prime Minister can- 
not possibly be expected to motor some 
five miles out to Hampstead every time 
he must change his clothes, asked Mr. 
MacDonald to state frankly what he 
thought his salary ought to be. Cogitat- 
ing, he replied, ‘At least seven thousand 
pounds [$34,020]. . . . On five thousand 
[$24,300] any Prime Minister without 
private income and dependent on _ his 
salary would be living on charity in two 
years after he left the office, unless he 
were an extremely careful person or unless 
he were supported by friends.” 

Presumably friends support the honest 
Scot. A “lifelong friend” (Sir Alexander 
Grant) gave him during his first Prime 
Ministry a $13,122 Daimler limousine 
(similar to the King’s) plus 30,000 shares 
of McVitie & Price (biscuits) stock then 
worth $150,000, “the income to pay for 
upkeep of the car” (TrmE, Sept. 22, 1924). 
Scot MacDonald no longer has Daimler or 
its endowment, now uses a Vauxhall. 


Of “Chequers,” the endowed official 
country seat of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
MacDonald concluded ruefully: “You 
get $75 per week-end for Chequers. I 
had every delegate down there during the 
Naval Conference. For six weeks running 
I had 14 or 15 to luncheon both Saturdays 
and Sundays, but it is not going to come 
very much out of my pocket when taking 
the allowance over a period.” 

Among recent Prime Ministers rich 
Stanley Baldwin has been best able to 
stand the expense, spent nearly double 
what was left of his $24,300 salary after 
$7,290 had been snipped off by the in- 
come tax. Mr. Lloyd George protests 
(perhaps too often) that he never person- 
ally touched a penny of the millions of 
pounds he allegedly got as Prime Minister 
by selling peerages to war profiteers. This 
money, now amounting through wise in- 
vestment to some $15,000,000, is officially 
the campaign fund of the Liberal Party. 
Because he controls this money, Mr. 
Lloyd George, whom many a Liberal 
mistrusts and dislikes, remains leader of 
the party with a stranglehold that nothing 
can break, 


GERMANY 


Open Warfare 


The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Mainz, 
Ludwig Hugo, stated last week that within 
his diocese: 

1) No Catholic shall become or remain 
a member of the National Socialist (Fas- 
cist) Party of Adolf Hitler upon pain of 
being denied Holy Communion. 

2) No member of the Hitler party shall 
be allowed to participate in Catholic 
funerals or other services of the Church. 

Various German editors applied to these 
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“ 


prohibitions various epithets: ante 
Medieval ukase . . . savor of the Dark 
Ages ... quite logical . . . Catholicism 
has been for some time in open warfare 
with the Hitlerites.” 

Bishop Christian Schreiber of Berlin 
commented: “So far I see no reason why 





Keystone 


MICHAEL CARDINAL VON FAULHABER 


His colleague in Mainz took the cue. 


I should take such action. . . . It is very 
likely that the National Socialists in the 
diocese of Mainz have been particularly 
aggressive against the Catholic Church.” 

When Herr Hitler’s bludgeon-swinging 
Nazis (National Socialists) were showing 
power at Munich several years ago, the 
Archbishop of Munich, Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber, denounced the German 
Fascist movement on three _ religious 
counts: 

1) Its bitter nationalism is diametrically 
opposed to that benign internationalism 
focused in Pope Pius XI, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. 

2) The cult of Wodan and the “Old 
Gods” of Germany supported by General 
Erich Ludendorff, once an active Hitlerite, 
is of course a detestable heresy against 
God Almighty which every Catholic must 
resist. True, the Hitlerites of today are 
not Wodanites, but they are tainted with 
a suspicion of Wodanism in the ecclesiastic 
mind. 

3) Without specifically particularizing 
the charge, Cardinal Faulhaber declared 
that “National Socialism is absolutely in- 
compatible with the ethics of the Catholic 
Church.” 


Gus & Frau 


Irrevocably smirched seemed Gustav 
(“Pinochle Gus’) Boess, famed Ober- 
Biirgermeister of Berlin, when, during his 
tour of the U. S. last year, it appeared 
that Frau Boess had “bought” a magnifi- 
cent fur coat for next to nothing from the 
Sklarek brothers, Berlin clothing con- 
tractors to whom fat municipal contracts 
had been awarded. 

Ober-Biirgermeister’s trial was 
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pleted last week. Pretty Frau Boess 
sobbed in Court as though her heart would 
break. 

“He d-d-d-didn’t know!” she wept. 
“G-G-Gustav never knew I had bought 
the coat, or w-w-what I paid for it, or 
anything about it! Ooohooo. .. .” 

The Court acquitted Herr Boess of 
“misdemeanor,” censured him for “‘incor- 
rect behavior,’ fined him one month’s 
salary of 3,000 marks ($714). This left 
him free to retire last week (“because of 
poor health”) and receive for life the 
handsome pension of a Berlin Ober- 
Biirgermeister (equivalent to “Lord 
Mayor’’), namely: 30,000 marks ($7,140) 
a year. 

“Pinochle Gus’s” retirement is effective 
Nov. 1. Right now the Civic Treasury of 
Berlin faces a deficit of some 65,000,000 
marks ($15,470,000). 


FRANCE 
Papa & Barber 

To have his silky mustache trimmed, 
Joseph Jacques Césaire Marshal Joffre 
entered his favorite Paris barber shop last 
week, wearing only one ribbon, that of 
the Médail le Militaire. 

“Good morning all!” 
Joffre. 

“Ah, my Marshal, and how are you?” 
beamed his barber. 

Taking this idiom (comment vous 
portez-vous?: how do you carry yourself) 
literally, Papa twinkled, “Well, my chil- 
dren, if it weren’t for the rheumatism in 
my legs I should carry myself very well!” 

As it often does in French barber shops, 
the talk turned upon books. Papa said 
that the War book he likes best is Le 
Mémorial de Foch by Raymond Recouly, 
next best, La Bataille du Jutland by Cap- 
tain George von Hase. The barber, eager 
to show himself wellread, observed, ‘““From 
their books it is certainly evident that 
Foch and Clemenceau did not like each 
other ” 

Instantly Papa bristled. He too had to 


cried jovial Papa 


fight under the irascible Tiger of France. 

“Foch,” he snapped, “was right! Cle- 
menceau—” but the Marshal did not fin- 
ish. He knew a newshawk was listening. 
He has vowed that his memoirs shall not 
be published until after he is dead. There- 
fore he slipped back into his character of 
“Papa,” concluded urbanely as snippets 
of whiskers fell all around, “Yes, Foch was 
right, but [shrugging his sheet-covered 
shoulders] soldiers and politicians are not 
always made by the Good God to get 
along with each other.” 


AUSTRIA 
Seipel, Starhemberg & Dynamite 

Though he formally retired from poli- 
tics last Spring, though he was ostenta- 
tiously in Oslo, Norway, when his hench- 
men upset the last Austrian Cabinet 
beak-nosed Monsignor Ignaz Seipel re- 
ceived the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
Great Powers again last week in the same 
place and manner as he used to do when 
Chancellor—namely: at the Ballhausplatz, 
famed Austrian Foreign Office. 

‘What do you mean, Monsignor, by this 
new Cabinet?” asked in effect the agitated 
Corps Diplomatique. They alluded neither 
to the fact that the new Chancellor is 
Seipel Disciple Karl Vaugoin, nor to the 
fact that the new Foreign Minister is 
Monsignor Seipel himself, but to the 
astounding fact that the new Minister of 
Interior is Prince Ernst Riidiger von Star- 
hemberg. 

This reckless, blustering young aristo- 
crat is one of the closest friends of Aus- 
trian-born Adolf Hitler, Fascist bogyman 
of Germany. His castle, moldering and 
feudal Schloss Waxenberg perched on a 
crag above Linz, is well stocked with rifles, 
machine guns, ammunition.* Prince von 


*When a small shipment (16,000 rounds) of 
Mauser cartridges consigned to him as ‘“‘Glass- 
ware” was seized by the police of Linz last 
year, Prince von Starhemberg blustered: 

“T am only sorry that I did not personally 
fetch this shipment of ammunition as I am 
accustomed to do.” 





Underwood & Underwood 


Frau Boess & HusBAND 


Last week she wept: “G-G-Gustav never knew. . 


. . Ooohooo!” 


(See col. 1) 
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Starhemberg in fine is the chieftain of 
Austria’s irregular and reactionary Heim- 
wehr, well drilled veterans of numerous 
bloody clashes with the equally irregular 
Socialist Schutzbund (T1IME, Sept. 2, 1929 
et seq.). That Monsignor Seipel and all 
he stands for should want Prince von 

















International 
PoTENT PRINCE ERNST 
Seipel thinks he is “off the rails.” 


Starhemberg to be Minister of Interior is 
a fact with the pregnancy of dynamite. 

“Heimwehr, Attack!” In Austria, as 
in many European countries, the Ministry 
of Interior supervises the elections, and 
Austria will go to the polls on Nov. 9. 
Within two days after his appointment, 
Minister of Interior Prince von Starhem- 
berg manifestoed as follows to his Heim- 
wehr: “Today we stand in the Govern- 
ment, tomorrow we must conquer Parlia- 
ment, not to rest at ease in an armchair 
but to build up a new State, a Heimwehr 
State, on the ruins of the old Parliament 
of parties. Comrades, close your ranks 
for the Heimwehr attack!” 

If this seemed a little vague, however 
menacing, Prince von Starhemberg also 
said specifically that the Heimwehr had 
“laid its hand [himself] on the rudder” of 
government “to hold that rudder firmly 
for the Heimwehr itself with iron resolve 
not to release it even under a Socialist 
majority.” 

Double Cross? What did this mean? 
The Corps Diplomatique hoped it did not 
mean that Monsignor Seipel was ready to 
plunge Austria into civil war. Out of such 
a conflict might come restoration of the 
Throne of Austria to famed “‘Little Otto,” 
the Habsburg pretender styled “His Most 
Catholic Majesty the Emperor and King” 
—but were not things becoming somewhat 
too premature and crude? 

They were. But Monsignor Seipel met 
the situation. Prince von Starhemberg, 
whose words had only one meaning, was 
made to say that he had been “misunder- 
stood.” Seipel Disciple Vaugoin said: 

“The imminence of the elections [Arch- 
duke Otto will come of age eleven days 


after the Austrian elections] has created 
a nervous, excited atmosphere. .. . Prince 
von Starhemberg ran off the rails.” 

What Monsignor Seipel said at the Ball- 
hausplatz was summarized in a Foreign 
Office tip-off to the press. He first ex- 
plained that “verbal derailments from one 
side or another must not be taken too 
seriously,” assured the diplomats that “the 
elections will be carried out peacefully and 
subsequent developments will follow the 
strictest constitutional course.” 

Through the coffee houses of gossiping 
Vienna spread a rumor that handsome 
Prince von Starhemberg, fired by the tri- 
umphs of his friend, “Handsome Adolf” 
Hitler, in Germany, has a Heimwehr plot 
up his sleeve to doublecross the Seipel 
group which has given him the Ministry 
of Interior, hopes to manage the election 
of so many Heimwehr men that he him- 
self will become No. 1 Austrian. 


RUMANIA 


Carol & Things 

Things done last week by Carol IT, last 
reigning Hohenzollern, “by the Grace of 
God King of Rumania”: 

He Ordered from Indianapolis a 265- 
h. p. Duesenberg. (His new-car-of-the- 
month for September was a front-drive 
Cord.) 

He Cabled to George V, received a 
reply—the first personal message sent to 
Rumania’s new king by Great Britain’s 
old one, who did not receive him when 
he was last in England with his henna- 
haired mistress, Magda Lupescu. 

In his cable Carol II thanked George V 
for the courtesy visit in Rumanian waters 
of a British cruiser and two destroyers. In 
reply the King-Emperor said nothing but 
said it with marked cordiality—happy 
omen of the new, better Anglo-Rumanian 
entente now forming (see col. 3). 

He Appointed Professor George G. 
Mironescu to be Prime Minister, succeed- 
ing Professor Iuliu Maniu who resigned 
with his Cabinet “because of poor health” 
(see col. 3). 

He Enraged the professorial and stu- 
dent class, distinctly a factor in Rumanian 
politics, by announcing, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, that from Jan. 1, 
1931 the pay of all officers will be in- 
creased 5,000 lei per month ($30)—sub- 
ject to Parliamentary approval which His 
Majesty seemed cock-sure of obtaining 
last week. 

Wrote the New York Sun’s observant 
F. E. Stevens from Bucharest: 

“Rumanian officers, especially young 
lieutenants, are wild with glee and parad- 
ing about with the air of the nouveau 
riche. 

“Students assert that with this large 
salary the young lieutenants will be able 
to hog the whole of Calea Victoriei—the 
great after-tea promenade—and run away 
with all the pretty girls... . Students 
interviewed gave scores of cases of their 
lycée comrades who failed in the early 
periods of their work and who are today 
officers looking forward to the big increase 
while these students aren’t half way 
through the university.” 


Bearded professors bitterly compared 
their $70 a month salary with the pros- 
pective $150 monthly pay of “hoggish” 
second lieutenants. 





— 
Peasant After Peasant 


Graft-ridden and Crown-trodden, the 
people of Rumania lost last week their 
great champion against the small, oli- 
garchic moneyed class; Professor Iuliu 
Maniu, the first peasant-born Prime Min- 
ister which Rumania ever had. 

Two years ago last March this bright- 
eyed, keenly dynamic little man snatched 
fame by the same means as Medieval 
Hamelin’s mythical Pied Piper. Instead 
of rats he led peasants, hundreds, then 
thousands, then tens of thousands from 
all over the countryside on a weird, terri- 
fying, peaceful march to Bucharest (Time, 
Mar. 26, 1928). Squatting and sleeping 
60,000 strong in the streets of the Capital, 
the peasants demanded that the then No. 1 
Oligarch, Prime Minister Vintila Bratiaiu, 
resign. 

In March Vintila did not resign. The 
multitude of peasants trudged wearily 
home to plant and plow. But what they 
had done gave Dr. Maniu the political 
potency to upset the Bratianu Cabinet in 
November, seize the Prime Ministry for 
himself (Timer, Nov. 12 & 19, 1928). 
Abruptly last week he resigned, would 
say only, ‘““My reason is the state of my 
health. I shall devote myself to travel 
and recreation.” 

“I could have prevented it!” In 
Bucharest last week there were supposed to 
be three “real reasons” for the peasant 
Prime Minister’s evasive resignation: 1) 
a split in his own Peasant Party between 
peasant factions of the “Old Kingdom” 
and those of such great new provinces 








Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE MIRONESCU 
Stalking horse? 


added to Rumania after the War as Tran- 
sylvania (Maniu birthplace); 2) success- 
ful intrigue by the Rumanian Minister at 
London, Nicolae Titulescu, through wily 
henchmen in Bucharest; 3) the anger of 
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King Carol at Dr. Maniu’s repeated in- 
sistence that His Majesty must not be 
crowned until Queen Helen becomes rec- 
onciled and consents to be crowned with 
him. 

One more potent reason for resigning 
Dr. Maniu hotly denied: 

“Reports that I opposed the return of 
King Carol are grossly false!”’ he snapped. 
“I could have prevented it if I had 
wished!” 

New Cabinet. After consulting party 
leaders King Carol, eager to foster the 
creation of a “Grand Coalition Cabinet” 
in which the old Crown parties would be 
represented, found this impossible, was 
obliged to put up with another Peasant 
Party Cabinet—this party being now 
overwhelmingly the largest. Finally His 
Majesty named as Prime Minister Pro- 
fessor George Mironescu, the new Cabinet 
lining up thus: 

Prime Minister and Foreign Minister— 
George G. Mironescu 

Minister of the Interior—Ion Mihalache 

Minister of Finance—Mihai Popovici 

Minister of Justice—Grigorie Iunian 

Minister of Agriculture—Virgil Madge- 
aru 

Minister of Railways—Voicu Nitescu 

Minister of Education—Professor N. 
Costachescu 

Minister of Trade and Commerce— 
Mihai Manoilescu 

Minister of Public Works—M. Hacige- 
anu 

Minister of War—General N. Condeescu 

Minister for Bessarabia—Pantelimon 
Halippa 

The Oracle: “Two Months.” On its 
face the new Cabinet is little more than a 
re-shuffling of the old with Dr. Maniu 
omitted. But the new Prime Minister— 
formerly Foreign Minister—was thought 
in Bucharest last week to be a stalking 
horse for intrigueful Nicolae Titulescu, 
Minister at London. 

Just now Rumania needs heavy addi- 
tional State financing and in London tal- 
ented M. Titulescu is supposed to have 
nearly completed arrangements for a 
thumping loan. Bucharest buzzed with 
rumors (possibly premature) that her 
Minister at London had also reached a 
new and distinctly more favorable under- 
standing (described by enthusiasts as an 
“entente’’) with the British Foreign Office 
on questions of mutual interests. Crowned 
with all this adroitly puffed glory M. Titu- 
lescu, it was said, will return to Bucharest 
before very long, replace his “stalking 
horse,” M. Mironescu, as Prime Minister. 

In Rumania a potent oracle is Professor 
Nicolae Iorga, King Carol’s onetime 
tutor. “I expect,” said he last week, “that 
the new Cabinet will scarcely last two 
months,” 


BRAZIL 
North & South v. Centre 


Spoiling for a fight last week young 
U. S. citizens stormed the Brazilian Em- 
bassy at Washington, Brazilian Consulates 
throughout the U. S., the Brazilian Tour- 
ist Bureau in Manhattan. 

“I’m being driven almost crazy!” cried 





TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


distracted Tourist Manager John W. 
Brunk. “They rush in here, they tele- 
phone, they write letfers and send tele- 
grams. All they want is a chance to fight, 
they don’t care on which side. They don’t 
even know which side is which!” 

At the rate of 50 a day pink-cheeked 
U. S. youths and several blue-jawed men 














International 


“Lucky JUAN” BARROS 
The Archbishop gave his blessing. 


who said they were ex-U. S. Marines were 
turned away by the Brazilian Consulate 
General. But another species of U. S. 
help was welcome. Quiet dickering for 
bombing planes began. During the week 
it was frequently reported that President 
Hoover had no intention of laying an em- 
bargo on exports of such weapons to 
Brazil. 

On the positive side Mr. Hoover or- 
dered the U. S. S. Pensacola, potent and 
up-to-date cruiser of 10,000 tons, to steam 
to the U. S. Naval station at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. ‘“Guantanamo,”. announced the 
State Department, “is three days less 
steaming distance to Brazil than Hampton 
Roads. . . . In view of the uncertainty 
as to the future situation in Brazil it has 
been felt prudent to have a ship nearer 
the zone of disturbance to take off Ameri- 
can refugees should such action be neces- 
sary for the protection of their lives.” 

Should U. S. refugees have to be evacu- 
ated from Rio de Janeiro it would take 
the Pensacola steaming at her terrific 
cruiser speed of 33 knots four days to 
reach them from Guantanamo. 

“Lucky Juan” No. 1. Of formal war- 
fare there was little or none in Brazil last 
week. The city and state of Rio de 
Janeiro were calm. Government troops, 
advancing directly inland more than 150 
miles, cowed numerous rebel elements in 
the state Minas Geraes. 

Directly south of and adjoining Rio de 
Janeiro is the rich coffee state of Sao 
Paulo, and against this region rebel col- 
umns from the three states still further 
south advanced last week. As commander- 





in-chief of the rebels there emerged Gen- 
eral “Lucky Juan” Alberto Barros, veteran 
of several Brazilian rumpuses. 

As late as last May, in Buenos Aires, 
he was plotting the present rebellion with 
revolutionists in Brazil. On the morning 
of May to he left for Rio Grande do Sul 
in a plane of the Buenos Aires-Paris air- 
mail. The plane fell into the sea off Monte- 
video. All on board except “Lucky Juan” 
drowned. He swam lustily ashore. 

As No. 2 rebel loomed one Juarez 
Tavora. He began the week a captain, 
ended it a general. Operating in the north- 
ern rebel sector—that is, north of Rio de 
Janeiro—this young daredevil was cred- 
ited with seizing the state governments of 
Parahyba and Pernambuco, whence he ad- 
vanced south upon the huge state of 
Bahia which adjoins Minas Geraes. Like 
a dashing Phil Sheridan the “General” 
moved his army with such vigorous celer- 
ity that he was several times reported to 
be in several places at once. 

Mostly the revolutionaries seemed to be 
young swaggerers, spunky fellows with 
bright red handkerchiefs knotted “care- 
lessly” about their throats, each supplied 
with a gleaming Mauser rifle. Sweethearts 
sewed on rebel shoulders a knot of green, 
red and yellow ribbons. Gaucho rebels, 
former “cowboys,” swung over their shoul- 
ders brilliantly dyed saddle blankets of 
sheepskin. Marching and singing, the 
would-be-fighters were frequently beset by 
females, plied with edibles. 

Rebel Solidarity. The extreme south- 
ern state of Rio Grande do Sul, whence 
the revolution sprang, appeared to have 
plumped solidly for revolt. The state leg- 
islature under no duress voted $500,000 
for the rebel army. Said the local Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, Monsignor John 
Becker: 

“The Rio Grande do Sul forces are 
formed of the pick of our youth, and with 
dignity and honor. The military organiza- 
tion is perfect. The national revolution, 
a logical consequence of regrettable facts, 
goes irresistibly on its way to triumph. 

“Religious feeling animates and strength- 
ens our soldiers. The victory of the allied 


‘troops will begin a new era of national 


prosperity. May the Lord of Hosts 
shorten the days of the struggle, and grant 
us peace, from north and south, for the 
happiness of the nation and the glory of 
religion.” 

President Getulio Vargas of the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul assumed last week 
the style of Chief Executive in the revo- 
lutionary territory. 

Government Solidarity. No less con- 
fident and popular in its territory seemed 
the government at Rio. Vandyke- 
bearded President Washington Luis who 
will be 60 next week, denounced the revo- 
lutionaries as_ senseless bloodspillers, 
calmed local misgivings as to the food 
supply by stating that Rio has in her cup- 
board enough to eat until the middle of 
November. 

“The Revolutionaries,” declared a gov- 
ernment communiqué, “have not made a 
single important gain since the outbreak 
began. The situation will soon be com- 
pletely in hand.” 
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EDUCATION 


British Youth 


To most U. S. collegians Oxford is a 
distant academic valhalla of stately an- 
cient buildings where brilliant young men 
with mellifluent, clipped speech spend long 
days of leisure mixed with archaic studies; 
a temple of wit & learning, the bright fane 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Seldom does 
one of its paragons emerge actually to be 
seen and heard, but last week Princeton 
undergraduates had the privilege of ob- 
serving and listening to the genuine Oxford 
article—pink-&-white, good-looking Ran- 
dolph Churchill, 19, son of England’s 
famed and effervescent Statesman Win- 
ston Churchill, onetime Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

When he delivered himself of a sage 
maiden address before the Oxford Union 
last spring (Time, Mar. 3), young Mr. 
Churchill—named for his grandfather 
Lord Randolph Churchill (1849-95), fiery 
Conservative orator—was conscious that 
he was making his first steps along the 
path to statesmanship. Capitalizing his 
youth rather than allowing it to be a hand- 
icap to him, as did the younger Pitt and 
the late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 
young Mr. Churchill is visiting the U. S. 
on a lecture tour. Whig-Clio Hall at 
Princeton was his first engagement. There 
he gave his address “The British Empire 
and World Progress.” Young Mr. Church- 
ill has two other addresses: “Can Youth 
Be Conservative?” and “Why I Am Not 
A Socialist.”* 


To U. S. college youths, politics and 
statesmanship are things best left to the 
generation ahead or behind, or to profes- 
sional politicians and the newspapers. One 
debates national affairs in college but one 
does not consciously prepare for a public 
career. One mistrusts oratory and is, in 
any case, incapable of it. The brothers 
La Follette of Wisconsin are incompre- 
hensible exceptions. Most U. S. college 
men would blush to hear themselves utter 
the kind of thing contained in young Mr. 
Churchill’s lectures, e. g.: 

“A young man who takes any interest 
in public affairs must realize that all is 
not well with Britain... . 

“If the present leaders of democracy 
are found unable to mould an unwieldy 
electorate into the foundation of a gov- 
ernment ... great changes in men and 
methods lie before us. Once the passing 
generation shows that its usefulness is 
exhausted, the choice of these men and 
methods must be wrested from their hands 
by youth.... 

“(Older politicians] cannot eternally 
bluff and befool the electorate, for it is 
neither as stupid nor as avaricious as the 
pre-War generation imagines. If the real 
facts of the case are properly presented to 
them they will know what to do. 

“Britain at present alone of all the allied 
powers, seems incapable of asserting her- 
self and safeguarding her inheritance. 
Even our naval power has to be decided 
upon by other countries. We have not the 
courage to administer our own affairs. 








*Conservative Leader Stanley Baldwin’s son 
Oliver, Cantabridgian, has grown a beard, turned 
Socialist. 





“The reason for all these troubles and 
misfortunes is that our country is con- 
trolled by the silliest and sloppiest senti- 
mentalists who have ever in all history 
sat on the Treasury bench. The govern- 
ment of Britain and her empire has for 
some peculiar reason been entrusted to the 
weakest invertebrates in the country. 

“Almost invariably, when a young man 
expresses his opinion, on whatever sub- 
ject, his remarks are said by his elders to 
characterise the modern ‘revolt of youth.’ 

“On the question of the Church of 
England, however, or, indeed, in regard to 
the Bishops, there is no revolt; there is 
merely silent nonconformity. 

“The uninspired manner in which the 
Church has been led has caused people 
to face their religious difficulties as a 
purely personal matter. This in some ways 
is to be commended, as it avoids a great 
deal of cant and hypocrisy, but such a 
process extending over a long period of 
years will only produce one result—the 








Wide World 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
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collegians would blush. 
gradual dissolution and death of the 
Church of England. 

“Tf that is not to be, either from within 
or from without, there must arise an in- 
tellectual scourge to galvanize and revivify 
the body spiritual.” 

Young Mr. Churchill means to try to 
remedy these woes as soon as he is old 
enough to stand for Parliament. His 
itinerary in the U. S., arranged by the 
William B. Feakins Inc. lecture agency 
and remunerated individually by the 
bodies for whom he appears, includes: 
Bowdoin College, Westover School, Mich- 
igan State Normal School, Hope College 
(Mich.), Stevens College (Mo.), Hiram 
College (Ohio), Columbia University. 


—_©o— 


Nature in New York 


The New York School Board announced 
last week: 

That 483 pupils between the ages’ of 12 
and 21 had been dropped from the city’s 
schools because they were married. 

That more than 1,200 of the city’s 
33,504 teachers were on maternity leave. 





TEAL ES 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Civic Repertory Theatre. Eva Le- 
Gallienne’s enterprise got: underway for 
its fifth season with one new presentation, 
The Green Cockatoo by Arthur Schnitzler. 
Mr. Schnitzler’s playlet advances the 
notion that slumming was a popular di- 
version in France during the reign of 
Louis XVI. Undaunted by the fact that 
the Bastille has just fallen, a band of 
gallants and their lady friends come to 
roister in the tavern of one Prospére. The 
host has planted actors in the crowd to 
relate bloodcurdling events, thrill the 
guests, give them their money’s worth. 
Climax of the satire comes when one 
mummer, having proclaimed that he has 
just murdered his wife’s lover, finds out 
that his wife actually has a lover, kills 
him as he enters the resort. 

Aside from the repertoire of 20 plays 
which have been presented in the past and 
will be put on again, seven new pieces 
will be on view during Civic Repertory’s 
coming season: Siegfried by Jean Girau- 
doux; Alison’s House by Susan Glaspell 
(based on the life of Emily Dickinson) ; 
Alice in Wonderland ; Gruach and Ardvor- 
lich’s Wife by Gordon Bottomley; Noble 
Prize by Hjalinar Bergman; Rosmersholm 
by Ibsen. 








——— 


Stepdaughters of War. Ten years 
ago this play would have been a sensation. 
But during the past decade there has been 
so much literary and dramatic to-do about 
the War that apparently there is now no 
zone left unturned. Probably as a result 
of this, Stepdaughters of War seems more 
like an anthology compiled from previous 
versions of the late unpleasantness than 
an autonomous production. 

The play is adapted by able Kenyon 
Nicholson from the novel of Helen Zenna 
Smith. It is concerned with the activities 
of an English woman’s ambulance unit. 
Early in the play the atmosphere of remi- 
niscence begins to creep in when Kit 
(Katherine Alexander), weary and broken 
in spirit, bitterly denounces the hypo- 
critical idealism that the home folk main- 
tain about the War—suggestive of similar 
sequences in Suspense and What Price 
Glory. Also, as in What Price Glory, 
there is a good deal of hysterical cursing 
of superiors. And as in Journey’s End 
there is a member of the outfit who is 
whimpering about, losing her nerve. 

Although she has a fiancé at home, Kit 
develops and exhibits the same we-only- 
live-once attitude toward morality that 
was brought forth in War Birds, subse- 
quently in many a cinema. On a short 
leave she meets Captain Hilder (Warren 
Williams), who, like “Uncle” in Journey’s 
End, has spent a quiet holiday in building 
a rock garden at his country home. Seem- 
ingly out of a sense of duty, Kit spends 
the night with him. After her friend is 
killed, Kit leaves the ambulances, returns 
home where she runs into Captain Hilder 
again, falls in love with him. 

Circumstances cause her to go back to 
France where she again meets her lover. 
But by this time they both are worn out; 
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he has received a wound which renders 
him sterile—as did the narrator of The 
Sun Also Rises. Exhausted when the 
Armistice comes they have little reason 
for continuing their lives—recalling the 
termination of All Quiet on the Western 
Front—but decide to live quietly together, 
hoping in the end to become “rather 
cheerful ghosts.” 

Both Miss Alexander and Mr. Williams 
do their utmost for the piece, but a com- 
posite ghost it still remains. 


eer eee 


Brown Buddies. The opinion that 
Bill Robinson, “The Dark Cloud of Joy,” 
is the world’s greatest tap-dancer, an- 
nounced at a recent convention of the 
American Association of Dance Masters 
(Time, Sept. 8), is shared by many. For 
more than 30 years he pranced around 
Benjamin Franklin Keith’s vaudeville 
circuit. -Two years ago he entered musi- 
comedy with an appearance in Blackbirds 
of 1928. If he was not the first man to 








Britt RoBINsoN 


75 yd. in 8 sec., backward. 


clog up and down a set of stairs, he is 
certainly the foremost practitioner of that 
routine. The later or developed Robinson 
period is probably now at its zenith. No 
longer does the dancer depend on gyra- 
tions for his effect; but on an economical, 
effortless pedal rattattattoo which is ac- 
complished sometimes standing still, some- 
times with but one foot. 

Unhappily, Brown Buddies has very 
little to offer in the way of entertainment 
besides Bill Robinson. The situation is 
somewhat grotesque, having to do with a 
group of colored folk from East St. Louis 
who go to war, accompanied by comedi- 
ans, chorus girls and an ingénue under the 
aegis of the Y. M. C. A. Adelaide Hall, 
a veteran of Blackbirds, is one of the non- 
combatants. Her singing and dancing is 
on a par with the entertainment furnished 
in a good many Harlem resorts. There are 
only two tunes, “In Missouria” and “Give 
Me A Man Like That,” which audiences 
could leave the theatre whistling. But 
small, dapper Bill Robinson’s peerless 
hoofing and broad smile are worth any- 
one’s $3. 
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Heyday 

As William Randolph Hearst sat down 
to dinner one evening last week he had 
good reason to reflect that of all his 
crowded, exciting 67 years, the year 1930, 
especially the Indian Summer weeks 
thereof, were among the most exciting and 
satisfactory he had ever known. His com- 
pany this evening were of the most dis- 
tinguished. The list next morning in the 
newspapers would begin ‘Former Presi- 
dent & Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mr. & Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. ...” And among the 
stags were Vincent Astor, Percy Rivington 
Pyne II, Charles E. Mitchell, Charles Hay- 
den, William Rhinelander Stewart. It was 
a housewarming party to install Mrs. 
Hearst in the old Belmont estate at Sands 
Point, L. I., which Mr. Hearst bought sev- 
eral years ago. Soon he would be off again 
to his 30,000-acre suzerainty in California, 
trailing across the continent clouds of a 
glory peculiarly dear to a newspaper man. 
After dinner he gave his guests a taste of 
that glory—showed them a Hearst-Metro- 
tone newsreel of himself as he had ap- 
peared debarking from Europe in Manhat- 
tan the fortnight before, grinning broadly, 
waving his hat, clutching the Stars & 
Stripes. 

Nothing could have pleased Mr. Hearst 
more than the episode which lay behind 
that triumphant return—his_ expulsion 
from France for inflammatory eloquence 
in Germany and because his henchman had 
filched a secret document pertaining to a 
projected Anglo-French naval agreement 
in 1928 (Time, Oct. 22, 1928). That epi- 
sode had put him where he loves to be, on 
the All-American defensive. It had given 
him an opening for a brilliantly sarcastic 
reply to France which he released as soon 
as he landed in England. It had made it 
seem appropriate for a swarm of disabled 
War veterans to join in and freshen up 
New York’s rather overdone greeting cere- 
mony and for Boston, on the occasion of 
its tercentenary, to give him a “Constitu- 
tional Big Stick” cut from an elm on 
Lexington Battlefield and to call him one 
of the three foremost defenders and up- 
holders of Liberty and the Constitution 
(Time, Sept. 29). It had furnished him 
a text for a national radio speech on the 
sanctity of the U. S. passport and had 
given his newshawks a standing heckle- 
question for the State Department: what 
was the U. S. going to do about the indig- 
nity suffered by its great citizen? The 
State Department up to last week was still 
replying: Nothing. 

The year 1930 was the year in which 
Mr. Hearst sold his employes and the pub- 
lic a preferred stock interest in his pub- 
lishing business, the world’s largest (TIME, 
June 30, July 14). It was the year in 
which he got into the pulpwood business 
in Canada so that his press (25 news- 
papers, 12 magazines), which uses more 
newsprint than any other man’s press, 
might be assured forever of low prices. 
It was the year that he hired Publisher 
George Henry Doran away from his own 
book firm to run the Hearst-Cosmopolitan 
Book Corp. But eclipsing all these mile- 
stones was that French business. Nothing 
like it had come to Mr. Hearst since the 


golden years when he was precipitating 
the Spanish-American war, getting the 
Panama Canal fortified, startling the na- 
tion with the Yellow Peril. 

After the Sands Point housewarming, 
Mr. Hearst waved goodbye to the East 
and started for his own great West. On 
the way he dropped in for lunch at the 
White House. After the French affair, 
George Bernard Shaw had nominated Mr. 
Hearst (in the Hearstpapers) for Presi- 
dent of the U. S. But it was probably not’ 
that at which he was chuckling while he 
had his picture taken on the White House 
steps (see cut). That hard-hitting New 
Yorker, Alfred Emanuel Smith, had years 
ago (1922) knocked out of him his last 
swelling of political’ ambition. Rather was 
Publisher Hearst filled with a sense of 
enormous well-being, the feeling of a 
great figure content in his heyday. While 
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HEARST 


“What does the attitude of foreign 
countries amount to?” 


people were tumbling over each other 
in Los Angeles to get tickets for a 
monster “testimonial” dinner they were 
going to give him there he stopped off 
at Chicago where they had made him 
guest of honor for the 59th anniversary 
celebration of the city’s Great Fire. State 
executives and most of the legislature had 
come up from Springfield. On Soldier 
Field they took him to “the very heart 
of the greatest nation on earth, whose hal- 
lowed soil held the remains of the im- 
mortal Lincoln.” 

In reply, Mr. Hearst loosed the flood 
that was in his heart and cried: “After all, 
what does the attitude of foreign countries 
amount to if a man can find kindly greet- 
ings like this from his own people in his 
own home?” 
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Eastman to Stockholm 


George Eastman, Kodak maker, has 
given more than $75,000,000 to philan- 
thropies. Preceding each of his gifts went 
a long period of secret investigation and 
discussion. His announcements have 
always struck the staff of his Eastman 
Kodak Co. “as unexpectedly as light- 
ning.” Last week Eastman lightning struck 
again, this time in Sweden. Mr. Eastman 
gave Stockholm $1,000,000 to build a 
model dental dispensary and clinic. 

The Stockholm dental clinic will be 
Mr. Eastman’s fourth institution of the 
sort. First and model for the others is at 
Rochester, N. Y., his hometown, recipient 
of more than half his philanthropies. The 
Rochester Dental Dispensary was started 
in 1917 under direction of Dr. Harvey 
Jacob Burkhart, 69, onetime (1899) presi- 
dent of the National Dental Association, 
two-time (1902-04, 1915-16) mayor of 
Batavia, N. Y. Dr. Burkhart, who has Mr. 
Eastman’s unqualified trust, arranged the 
organization of the other two Eastman 
dental institutions—at London and Rome. 
He is to buy all their equipment, approve 
the appointments of their directors, super- 
intend their regimen. Last week he sailed 
with his wife and stepdaughter to attend 
the dedication of London’s Eastman Den- 
tal Clinic, perhaps also the ground-break- 
ing for the Rome dispensary. 

At Rochester last week it was said—Mr. 
Eastman’s philanthropic secretiveness pre- 
vented authentic announcement—that Mr. 
Eastman has in mind the creation of simi- 
lar dental institutions in other parts of the 
world. If Dr. Burkhart goes from Rome 
to any of the Balkan countries or to Rus- 
sia, human teeth in those regions are 
likely to benefit by $1,000,000 or so. 

Tycoon Eastman’s public gifts all have 
had a peculiarly personal touch. For ex- 
ample, the London dental dispensary was 
the result of Mr. Eastman and Dr. Burk- 
hart talking with Sir Albert Levy, English 
tobacconist, and Lord George Allardice 
Riddell, newspaperman. Signor Giacomo 
De Martini, Italian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and Professor Amadeo Perna, fore- 
most Italian dentist and a deputy in the 
Italian Parliament, interested the Roches- 
ter man in the needs of Romans. Two 
years ago two sons of Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf of Sweden, Prince Gustaf Adolf 
and Prince Sigvard, visited Mr. Eastman in 
Rochester. A few months later Mr. East- 
man instructed Nils Bouveng, Eastman 
Kodak Co. representative in Europe and a 
native of Stockholm, to escort Dr. Burk- 
hart on an inspection of dental facilities in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark. 


Heroin Trade 


Manhattan police last week arrested 
nine men for selling narcotics, chiefly 
heroin, on the streets. The arrests indi- 
cated that a “dope ring” had parceled out 
the island to pedlers, whose sales aggre- 
gated $100,000 weekly. A few days before 
these arrests the police discovered the 
ring’s arsenal-guns and other murderous 
instruments in an apartment two blocks 
from sociologically famed Henry Street 
Settlement in the lower East Side. The 


weapons were used to destroy poachers 
who sneaked into allotted narcotic districts. 

Discovery and arrests confirmed the 
contention which Charles Henry Tuttle 
published last week: “It is recognized 
that there is no other habit-forming drug 
more baneful than heroin, and it is appar- 
ent that the Federal enactment prohibit- 
ing its importation or manufacture in this 
country has met with little or no success. 
To date, all known investigations and 
prosecutions instituted since 1924 estab- 
lished that the sources of supply of heroin 
are not attributed to its illegal manufac- 
ture in our own country, but are traced to 
the smuggling of the drug from foreign 
countries.” 

Mr. Tuttle was U. S. district attorney 
in Manhattan from 1927 until last month 
when he resigned to become Republican 
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CHARLES HENRY TUTTLE 
Against drugs, he finds the U. S. helpless. 


candidate for Governor of New York 
(Time, Oct. 6). Until his appointment as 
district attorney his interest in narcotics 
was remote. His job gave him two par- 
ticular chores—prosecution of narcotic 
law infractions, survey of the narcotic 
situation in New York City in behalf of 
the National Crime Commission. 

As prosecutor he found it virtually im- 
possible to discover or convict organizers 
of the drug traffic. They were too clever 
for his detective staff. One significant 
fact he learned by hearsay: the “big fel- 
lows” like the late rogue Arnold Rothstein, 
are rarely drug addicts. Nonetheless his 
men did make some important raids. No- 
table were those last November and De- 
cember in Greenwich Village, Times 
Square and Harlem. 

As surveyor he found: “The forbear- 
ance of women to pains” lets them endure 
the pangs of drug withdrawal; bad asso- 
ciations were to blame for almost every 
drug user in New York; nine out of ten 
drug addicts use heroin alone, or in com- 
bination with morphine, opium, cocaine, 
laudanum or paregoric (opium derivative, 
oldtime baby soother). 


Looking at Cells 


The University of Pennsylvania last 
week celebrated the 165th anniversary of 
its medical school (oldest in the land) with 
banquets, speeches by five of the eight 
sages* to whom it gave honorary degrees, 
inspections of its vast medical plant, and 
President-elect Thomas Sovereign Gates’ 
declaration: “I would rather see one ounce 
of genius developed here than tons of 
mediocrity.” 

When an institution gives such an 
affair, it strives to add the savor of some 
new scientific achievements. Pennsyl- 
vania’s condiment was the demonstration 
of a way of seeing living cells grow in the 
body. Inventor was Eliot Round Clark, 
49, professor of anatomy and director of 
Pennsylvania’s anatomical laboratory. 

Heretofore, to examine cells microscopi- 
cally it has been necessary to put a thin 
slice of tissue on a glass slide. The cells 
are either dead in the beginning, else die 
during the handling. Or it is possible to 
grow the cells in “tissue cultures,” as Dr. 
Alexis Carrel has for years grown embry- 
onic chicken tissue at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute. This iz vitro method, however, 
fails to give an exactly truthful picture 
of all cell growth. 

Professor Clark punches a tiny hole in 
the ear of a rabbit, similar to the holes 
which women used to pierce through their 
ears for earrings. In the hole he puts a 
double window. One pane is of glass or 
celluloid, the other of thin mica. The panes 
are sj in. apart. So soon as the window 
is in place, the rabbit’s ear begins to heal. 
Blood vessels, nerves, cells, all the appur- 
tenances of living flesh work their way 
between the panes. When the rabbit is 
fastened so that the ear hole can be placed 
beneath a microscope every stage of the 
growth can be observed, magnified 1,000 
times. Dr. Clark has had moving pictures 
made of the growing tissue. Not only can 
the growth and life of normal cells be 
closely and continuously watched but also 
the process of disease, like tuberculosis 
and cancer. 

Working with Dr. Clark on his rabbit’s 
ear “window” has been Eleanor Linton 
Clark, 42, his wife. They married in 1911, 
when he was associate professor of 
anatomy at Johns Hopkins. Ever since 
she has been a “private investigator in 
anatomy” and his immediate assistant 
wherever he has taught—Johns Hopkins 
(1907-14), University of Missouri (1914- 
22), University of Georgia (1922-26), 
University of Pennsylvania (since 1926). 
She is one of the few women recognized 
by American Men of Science. The Clarks 
are one of the very few couples who jointly 
have attained scientific eminence. Another 
such couple are the Dicks of Chicago (Dr. 
George Frederick, 49, and Dr. Gladys 
Henry), inventors of the Dick Test for 
scarlet fever. Most famed of such sci- 
entific couples were, of course, the radium 
Curies. 


*Surgeon General Hugh Simon Cumming of 
the U. S. Public Health Service; Sir Walter 
Morley Fletcher, secretary of the Medical Re- 
search Council of Great Britain; Professor 
Archibald Vivian Hill of the Royal Society; 
Dr. James Ramsay Hunt, Columbia’s professor 
of neurology; President William Gerry Morgan 
of the American Medical Association; Dr. Alfred 
Stengel, Pennsylvania’s professor of medicine: 
Dr. Alonzo Englebert Taylor, Leland Stanford’s 
director of food research; Johns Hopkins’ Wil- 
liam Henry Welch, dean of U S. medicine. 
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101 QUESTIONS TO ANSWER BEFORE YOU BUILD 








Building takes the head-lines today. Price 
appeal is the gist of the story. Portent: good 
news to countless business men who need 
buildings. Real encouragement to the 
2,000,000 workers of the industry (including 
the seven woman stone masons and 171 
female carpenters listed in the census). 


One company announces the lowest prices 
of any time in eight years. In fact not since 
a brief period in 1922 have building dollars 
been so powerful. 


Leaders Lead 


Alert executives are taking advantage of 
these bargain rates. Long needed extensions 
and belated modernization plans are being 
pushed through. American industry as a 
whole, however, still gives the most super- 
ficial attention to the science of replacement 


Th 
ve ay en me 
4 


LARGE UNOBSTRUCTED WORKING AREAS 
. . permit most flexible Straight-Line production 


and modernization. ‘““When to build anew 
or when to modernize’”’. .. questions vital to 
business mortality...are too often cast 
aside for stock market closing. 

The steel industry knows that blast 
furnace equipment must be replaced every 
16 years. Even in that industry, the science 
of replacement has not extended to all 
factors. Few industries have acquired com- 
plete accurate figures on obsolescence. 


Lost on Margin 


This negligence reduces profit margins. 
Failure to provide more strategically located 
plants, branches and warehouses contributed 
to industry’s distribution waste of $8,000,- 
000,000 last year. 


Branch plants and pooled car shipments 
would have resulted in large freight savings, 
and in reduced delivery time, an important 
factor in view of hand-to-mouth buying. The 
simple expedient of building warehouses for 
spot stocks would have reduced this dis- 
tribution waste perceptibly. 

Unnecessary production costs—more dif- 
ficult to compute because they are concealed 
waste—add to the already rotund figure of 
distribution waste. 


Piper Penchant 


Industry—collectively and individually— 
feels the impact of these losses. Certainly 
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they don’t improve general business condi- 
tions which are nothing more or less than 
the sum total of the many individual en- 
terprises. Pipers always collect. 

One automobile manufacturer snorts at 
the idea of ‘‘general business condition’. . 
calls it a popular specter. ..a phrase bor- 
rowed from buck-passing idiom... .puts his 
faith in hard work and more of it. 


Mint Still Running 


Without following his extreme, one must 
acknowledge that organized and increased 
efforts will not do wrong to any business or 
industry. Fads and amusements, such as 
miniature golf, as well as industrial activ- 
ities in new fields (pipe line construction, 
for example) are proof enough that tons of 
money still circulate. 


Finders-Keepers 

The initiative, properly belongs to in- 
dustry. And fortunate are the operators 
who are taking the present opportunity to 
gear facilities of production and distribution 
to keener adjustments in cost reduc- 
tions. Competition now demands it; 
research verifies it. 


Advance to Reconnoiter 


Before building...before plans are made 

.. there are 101 questions that should be 
carefully considered in the interests of the 
building investment. Some deal with the 
actual building operations; others pertain 
more to the changing industrial picture. 

Plants, for instance, are becoming de- 
centralized as power becomes more mobile. 
The gas-electric age is dawning. 


Green Pastures 


As a result there is a tendency to move 
plants out of the congested city areas into 
the green fields. Land is cheaper there. And 
low cost sites permit the more efficient single 
story plants, laid out for the most flexible 
straight-line production. The cumulative 
advantages of this type plant include re- 
duced building investment. 


There is also the tendency to re-locate 
plants closer to their markets. For shorten- 
ing the lane to sales is a direct method of 
“economizing on’’ distribution—chief cost 
problem today. If raw material costs are 
thereby increased, the difference is absolved 
by profitable reductions of marketing costs. 


Questions to Answer 


These are only some of the elementary 
puzzlers discussed in a recent booklet, ‘101 
QUESTIONS THAT SHOULD BE 
ANSWERED BEFORE YOU BUILD,” 
prepared by the research engineers of 


Austin Company. 
VO/ 


enables you to 
share the building 
experience of more 
than 2000 major 
projects. .a back- 
ground of half a 
century of indus- 
trial construction. 
Each question dis- 
cussed has a direct 
bearing on any 
project you may 
contemplate... 
whether it be a 
complete plant, 
extension of pres- 
ent facilities, a 
branch plant or warehouse. 

This booklet provides a brief memory- 
check which largely eliminates the possi- 
bility of overlooking important factors 
relative to major building investments. 
Brief and to the point, it contains the type 
of practical questions which, when satis- 
factorily answered give assurance that you 
are on the right track. 


Their booklet 
QUESTIONS 






WuatT Has INDUSTRY 


OVERLOOKED? 


. settled by this pocket 
memory-check 


Prize in Every Package 


Let this booklet be of practical assistance 
to you... before any preliminary plans are 
made. It will be promptly sent to you person- 
ally... without obligation, of course. Wire, 
phone, or send the convenient memo below. 





MIDWESTERN AND WESTERN BRANCH PLANTS 
. permit keener adjustments in cost reductions 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY » Architecture, Engineering, Construction s CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


spevsneqseonsenassie ... project containing.... 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in a 


..$q. ft. You may send, marked for 


my personal attention, a copy of “101 Questions”. Individuall......................cc.ccccceeeseeeeneeeeees ; 


inc <ecniah cotpnsescteipelllatieossesthakaieostine , seceseeeT 10-20-80 
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WEST INDIES... The Caribbean's the 
Thing... Cunard is the way... luxurious 
transatlantic liners ...world famous service 
.- delightful leisure in tunewith the tropics. 
Permit yourself this mid-winter breathing 
spell...down the West Indies...in the 
wake of the Conquistadors to Kingston, 
Nassau, Havana, Panama, San Juan, 
Santo Domingo, Santiago, Bermuda, 
Haiti! Beginning with the Thanksgiving 
Day Cruise of the Franconia sailing on 
November 18 there are ten Cunard 
cruises varying in duration from 8 to 18 


days . . . with sailings until April 15. 
Rates from $111 up. 






EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN... 
The renowned ultra-comfort of the 
Mauretania... the romance of the Inland 


Sea! Visit Madeira, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Algiers, Villefranche, Nice, Naples, 
Athens, Cairo, Heliopolis. The 
Mauretania sails from New York 
February 21 ... returns via Southampton. 
Rates: New York to Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Tangier, Algiers, Villefranche and Naples 
$275 up. New York to Athens, Haifa 
and Alexandria $350 up. 


A 





HAVANA SERVICE... The Caronia 
and Carmania sail every Wednesday and 
Saturday -»« New York to Havana... 
Minimum rates First Class: one way 
$90 up, round trip $170 up. Special 
New Year's Eve Cruise to Nassau and 


Havana Dec. 26...8 Days. $170 up. 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
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Boiling Alaska 

Father Bernard Rosecrans Hubbard, 
S. J., head of the geology department of 
the Jesuit University of Santa Clara, 
Calif., last fortnight told newsmen and 
geologists he had discovered that the 
Aniakchak and Veniaminoff, Alaskan peaks 
thought to be extinct, are alive. If so, they 
are the largest active craters in the world. 

Last summer Father Hubbard, as he 


|| had done for three years prior, took four 


football players into Alaska for a long 
geological walk to the end of the Aleutian 
Islands. Their jaunt took them into the 
hearts of Aniakchak and Veniaminoff. 
There they pitched their tents, found in 
their subsequent explorations great spurts 
of steam issuing from cracks in the craters’ 
icy floors. They put a pot of beans over 
one of the steam streams, baked them for 
dinner. Another characteristic of the re- 
gion which made Father Hubbard know 
that the two great peaks were alive was 
the lava formation. It was piled up in 
huge distorted lumps with jagged, jutting 
corners showing that it has been thrown 
up recently. 

Aniakchak and Veniaminoff are two 
craters of the volcanic range stretching for 
2,000 mi. from Mt. Spurr in Alaska to the 
Aleutian Islands. Almost every 35 mi. 
along this rift is a volcanic peak, many of 
them still active. Aniakchak and Veniami- 
noff were discovered seven years ago by 
R. Harvey Sargent, for 21 years head of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. Mr. Sargent’s 
party only had time to measure around 
the great crater holes, found the rim cir- 
cumference of Aniakchak to be 21 mi., of 


| Veniaminoff, 20 mi.* They found no trace 


of activity in their hasty circumspection, 
pronounced the craters big but dead. 

Confirming Father Hubbard’s observa- 
tion that the Alaskan volcanoes show in- 
creased activity this year was the report 
brought to Seattle last week by officers of 
the power schooner, Aleutian Native. 
“Boiling like a pot of porridge’ was their 
description of active Gareloi Island in the 
Aleutians. 








Sea Power 
A group of curious Cuban engineers 


| peered about in a small sheet-iron building 


at Matanzas Bay, Cuba, last week. They 
studied the arrangement of a lot of pipes 
and tanks, and of a board, covered with 
levers, buttons and gauges beside which 
stood Dr. Georges Claude, French acad- 
emician. After three years of patient 
work, Dr. Claude was ready to give the 
first public demonstration of his method 
for taking Power from the sea (TIME, 
Sept. 22 et ante). 

While many of the visitors expressed 
skepticism to one another in polite whis- 
pers, Georges Claude explained the process 
to them. Great pumps are used to suck 
up cold water, 40° F., through a mile-long 
tube from the bottom of Matanzas Bay. 
Warm surface water, 80° F., rushes 
through other pipes into a large vacuum 
tank. When a liquid is kept under low 


*Next largest active volcanoes: Alaska’s Kat- 
mai, 8.4 mi.; Hawaii’s Kilauea, 8 mi. Vesuvius 
measures about one mile. 


pressure, it will boil at temperatures much 
lower than 212° F. The pressure in the 
vacuum tank, Dr. Claude explained, is low 
enough to cause the 80° surface water to 
boil, give off steam. When he finished his 
explanation, he pressed a switch, started 
his sea-machine to work. Shortly the 
steam began to turn a turbine adjacent to 
the boiler. Rushing through the turbine 
into an empty tank cooled by the 40° 
undersea water, the steam was condensed 
by the lowered temperature. 

When the visitors saw the turbine 
gathering speed, traveling at a rate of 
several thousand revolutions per min. 
they stopped their whispers, stared. Then 
Georges Claude turned on electric gener- 
ators. Forty large bulbs began to glow 
dully, soon lighted up, shone brightly for 
30 min: Cuban scientists nodded their 














GEORGES CLAUDE & PIPE 


“Bad prophecies are useless.” 


heads. Here was a Power which might 
some day give to Cuba and all tropical 
and semi-tropical countries an industrial 
value they never dreamed of. 

Next day Dr. Lucian de Goicochea, 
dean of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering, University of Havana, ex- 
pressed his doubts about the practicability 
of Georges Claude’s power plant. 

Said he: “If the 30 horsepower ob- 
tained yesterday is the maximum to be 
obtained by the Matanzas Plant, consider 
the cost of a plant powerful enough to 
supply a city requiring 40,000 horsepower 
for its electrical needs.” 

Other skeptical minds asked whether 
the auxiliary power which is needed to 
pump such large amounts of water will 
not necessarily have to be almost as great 
as the final power generated. 

Dr. Claude is positive he can so perfect 
his machine that it will be commercially 
efficient. In answer to reported criticisms 
made by Dr. William J. Humphreys of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, 
he retorted: “I may assure you that it is 
just another example of bad prophecies 
being useless.” 
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Are your taxes buying 


the pipe that lasts a century? 


Mesa 


yop 


Wy K 


HAT kind of pipe are your 

taxes paying for...short-lived 
pipe that will soon have to be re- 
placed at great cost and inconve- 
nience, or cast iron pipe which serves 
a century? 

Some part of your tax money, or of 
the bills you pay for water or gas, 
must go toward paying for under- 
ground pipe lines. How city funds are 


budgeted few citizens attempt to un- 


derstand. But whether your city puts 


down pipe that will have to be paid 


CAST 


for once, or several times over, is a 
question in which you can and should 
take an active interest. And, it has a 
simple and conclusive answer — the 
use of long-lived pipe. 

Cast iron mains are laid only once 
and paid for only once in any man's 
lifetime. When they're down, they're 
down for a century or more. No tear- 
ing up of costly streets to replace 


short-lived mains. In Philadelphia, in 


St. Louis, in Richmond, cast iron mains 


are still serving after 100 years. 


IRON 


pee HES ! 





The reason for the long life of cast 
iron pipe is its effective resistance to 
rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous metal 
for water and gas mains that will not 
disintegrate from rust. This character- 
istic makes cast iron pipe the most 
practical for underground mains, for 
rust will not destroy it. 

You can identify cast iron pipe 
by the “Q-check” symbol stenciled 


on every length. It is your assur- 


ance that this pipe will never have 


to be paid for twice in your lifetime. 


PIPE 


Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. 
Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, 
Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and 
Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers to taxpayers, 
city officials and engineers, detailed information regarding 
the advantages of using cast iron pipe for water, gas, sewers, 
culverts and industrial needs. Address: The Cast lron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Cast Iron Pipe bearing 
the “Q-check” trademark is obtainable from the leading 
pipe founders listed at right. 


ease QJrxow 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol 

as shown above. It is the regis- 

tered trade mark of the Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 


Copyright 1930 by C. 1. P. R. Ass’n. 











THE GREGORY MODEL—This two-purpose electric calendar clock has a 

black bakelite case 64" high by 534" wide. The dial has a silver finish with 

just a touch of green on the minute marks and second hand. Raised numerals. 
Price $12.50. Other models from $9.75 to $110.00. 


Exact time, the day, the date 
with the 


ELECTRIC CALENDAR CLOCK 


HE first eléctric calendar clock! At twelve o’clock mid- 

nite the day and date indicator automatically change. 
Of course it is also a perfect timekeeper—electricity attends 
to that too. 


No springs are used in the Hammond Electric Clock. It is 
entirely electric and is put into operation by simply plugging 
into the nearest electric outlet. Regulation is automatic. 


Why not remove once and forever the inconvenience of 
guessing about the time? Thousands of Hammond Clock 
owners say, “I wonder now how I ever got along without it.” 

There are models for every room in the home, including 


a beautiful kitchen clock—models for the store and factory 


too. Prices from $9.75 to $110.00. At your department 
store, jeweler, electrical or gift store. 
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THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 
2915 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free descriptive Booklet giving the story of all-electric time and 
showing al! your models. 


Name 
Address 
City... 
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MUSIC 


Air Season 

Music nowadays has two distinct sea- 
sons, two distinct publics. There are the 
formal events given for the few who are 
fortunate enough to have subscription 
seats in opera houses and concert halls. 








| There is also, thanks to Industry, music 


which extends impartially the length and 
breadth of the country. Last week broad- 
casts by some of the leading symphony 
orchestras brilliantly introduced a new 
radio season. 

Mechanically as well as musically im- 
portant was the program played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski and sponsored by Philadelphia 
(Philco) Storage Battery Co. Last year 
at his first Philco radio concert Conduc- 
tor Stokowski was incensed because mere 
engineers were entrusted with the trans- 
mission of his music, had the power to 
spoil his surging crescendoes, his fragile 
pianissimos. The season over, he entered 
upon a series of experiments with Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s head mechanics, 
commuted all summer between his Con- 
necticut farm and Manhattan. The result 
is a device whereby he can do his own 
monitoring. He stands in a sound-proof 
glass box, hears the music through a loud 
speaker. One hand guides the orchestra, 
the other the controls. In a first demon- 
stration last week much of the color of a 
first hand performance was transmitted 


| to Albeniz’s Féte-Dieu a Séville, de Falla’s 


Amor Brujo, Debussy’s La Cathédrale 
Engloutie, Ravel’s Bolero. Stokowski will 
broadcast again on Nov. 16 and on Christ- 
mas and Easter afternoons. 

The sponsoring of great music is an in- 
creasingly popular form of advertising. 
The Minneapolis Symphony will broadcast 
this year in the service of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The Omeha 
Symphony works every Sunday morning 


| for Barnsdall Refineries Inc. of Chicago; 


the Rochester Civic Orchestra every 
Wednesday evening for Stromberg-Carlson 
radios; Conductor Walter Damrosch and 
a symphony orchestra Saturday evenings 
in a General Electric hour; Conductor 
Howard Barlow and a symphony orchestra 
Tuesday evenings for Philco; the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic every Thursday 
evening over a Pacific Coast network for 
Standard Oil Co. of California. Of famed 
individuals scheduled to broadcast this 
season, many are sponsored by Atwater 
Kent (Contralto Louise Homer who sang 
last week, Tenor Giovanni Martinelli, 
Pianist Josef Hofmann, Violinist Albert 
Spalding, Sopranos Rosa Ponselle and 
Rethberg). 

Baritone Reinald Werrenrath will ad- 
vertise Camel cigarets. Contralto Ernestine 
| Schumann-Heink, having completed a 
series of farewell tours, will sing 15 min- 


| utes every week for Enna Jettick shoes. 


Stations not included on either of the 
nation-wide chains (Columbia and Na- 
tional Broadcasting) present local talent 
paid for by local merchants. 


Under the head of “sustaining” pro- 


grams (where the chain or the local sta- 


tion pays for the talent) are the 27 con- 
certs to be broadcast (Columbia) by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Last 
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THe year 18 1787. The place is Phila- 
delphia. The scene is Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s library. 

Bookcases, rising high, surround him, 
this homely philosopher, this student, in- 
ventor and patriot. 

Franklin was no longer young. Ability 
to reach books on the higher shelves was 
a constant challenge. Necessity to him, 
indeed, was the inspiration of invention; 
and to defeat the problem of old age, he 
conceived and executed a “long arm!” 

This “long arm’—a wooden handle 
with two hinged clasps controlled by a 
simple pull of strings in the fingers—was 
extraordinarily simple. The invention 
Was a sensation in its day. Men came 
hundreds of miles to inspect it, to watch 
Franklin demonstrate it in his library. 

Today, throughout the world, thou- 
sands of men are reaching for — and 
securing —the training and knowledge 
to master their present jobs and equip 
themselves for the opportunities ahead. 

From the Americas, from the Orient, 
from Europe and the far-away places of 
the earth, these men are using the “long 
arm” of enrolment with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to reach 
the training they most need! 

Franklin devised the “long arm” to se- 
cure books he could not otherwise reach. 
These men, in many cases deprived by 
various circumstances of academic and 
technical training through ordinarily ac- 
cepted channels, find in I. C. S. enrolment 










THE LONG 
ARM OF 


LEARNING 


Specially posed by Franklin Bache Huntington, a direct descendent of Benjamin 
Franklin, in the Philadelphia library founded by Franklin. Some of the books 
here were donated by Franklin, with his autograph inscribed on the fly leaves. 


and instruction the expert tutelage and 
practical education needed to make good. 

Others, university trained, extend the 
reach of their experience by I. C. S. 
study. Its student body embraces the 
world, all classes of ambitious men. 

In its 39 years of existence, nearly 
4,000,000 men seeking training have 
reached to this Universal University, 
which today provides 241 standard 
courses and scores of special courses, 
covering practically every business, tech- 
nical and engineering subject. ‘These 
courses are prepared and revised by 
more than 1500 authorities, each a recot- 
nized leader in his respective field. I. C. S. 
branch offices are maintained in many 
capital cities the world over. 


Observe the I. C. S$. students in your 
own organization. If you do not already 
know them, it will be to your advantage 
to look them up, for you will realize 
that they are earnest students of your 
business and studying, in most cases, to 
make themselves more valuable in its 
conduct. 

By encouraging them, you will be mak- 
ing an important investment in your own 
present and future success! This is the 
reason that more than 2300 leading busi- 
ness organizations and 355 railroad com- 
panies have arranged with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools to supply 
training for their employees. We will be 
pleased to mail, upon request, our book- 
let, ““The Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 1/89] 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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week listeners heard Erich Kleiber, new 
Berlin conductor (Time, Oct. 13). They 
will hear Arturo Toscanini in November, 
later Bernardino Molinari.. Fortnight ago 
the Boston Symphony under Sergei Kous- 
sevitzky gave its first program exclusively 
for radio (N. B. C.) but the Boston Sym- 
phony will not broadcast regularly until 
Symphony Hall conditions are more fa- 
vorable than they are now. The Metro- 
politan Opera continues to ignore radio. 
The Chicago Civic Company will follow 
its plan of the past three years: broadcast 
one act of opera a week, probably Wed- 
nesday evenings (N. B. C.). Again Wal- 
ter Damrosch will give his educational 
concerts. Two years ago a million school- 
children listened to his regular Friday 
morning programs. Last week’s audience 
was estimated at approximately eight mil- 
lions. 


a 


Year for Pianists 


The annual westward migration of pian- 
ists occurred last week. On the Paris 
came Ernest Schelling, Jose Iturbi, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski; on the Columbus, Walter 
Gieseking; on the Mauretania, Alexander 
Brailowsky. Good also for grapes, apples 
and upland game birds, this year will be 
a pianists’ year in the U. S. Already 


scheduled for recitals are Josef Hofmann, 


Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Ital- 
ian Carlo Zecchi will make his U. S. 
début in January. But the three men sure 
to attract greatest attention, sure to be 
the most newsworthy, are Paderewski, 
Iturbi, Gieseking. : 

Paderewski, nearing 70, arrived look- 
ing tired and thin after his recent illness. 
He was accompanied by lank Ernest 
Schelling, a neighbor of his at Morges on 
Lake Geneva. He wore the characteristic 
Paderewski dress: ill-fitting overcoat, 
slouch hat, black sack suit, white waist- 
coat, low flannel collar, high button boots. 
A delegation of Polish war veterans met 
him at the pier. Newspapers reviewed his 
political past; emblazoned his most casual 
utterances. On Oct. 21 in Syracuse, Pader- 
ewski begins a nationwide tour of 72 con- 
certs. He will travel as always in a private 
car (cost: approximately $25,000), take a 
three-week vacation in February at his 
2,600-acre ranch in Paso Robles, Calif. 
His performances are bound to be uneven. 
He will bang on the piano unmercifully at 
times, hit wrong notes, distort the text. 
But Paderewski has never been a faultless 
technician. His instrument sometimes 
magnifies his colossal ideas but occasion- 
ally it fails him. 

The Spanish Iturbi was the sensation 
of last season. He is an elfin person, 
called by his friends “Petrouschka.” He 








In BURMA they use 


Leaves of beaten gold are out of vogue now for fine 
correspondence use —Old Hampshire Bond is the 


SHEETS OF GOLD 






accepted stationery. Men who want their business 
correspondence paper to express them adequately, 
choose this paper. Old Hampshire is made today of 
the same high-quality, pure new rags, as when it first 


won and merited the approval of the discerning. Ask 
your printer or engraver to show you Old Hampshire 





Bond in white and twelve correct colbrings. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Old Hampshire Bio 





plays the piano as if he enjoyed it tre- 
mendously, takes each phrase separately, 
polishes it smooth, turns it a dozen ways 
to catch the different lights. Iturbi will 
give some 7o recitals this season, appear 
as soloist with the Cleveland, New York 











Cosmo News Photo 
PADEREWSKI, SCHELLING, ITURBI 


. as well as apples, grapes, 
game birds. 
Philharmonic, Detroit, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Los Angeles Orches- 
tras. 

Gieseking is a hulking sensitive Ger- 
man with a curiously childish face. When 
he plays he hunches over the keyboard, 
puffs and snorts in a labored way. But his 
virtuosity is complete. His Bach has an 
unrivaled facility and grace. He dares to 
be deeply romantic with Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Chopin. His Debussy is more subtly 








GIESEKING 
His Debussy is the best. 

tinted than any to be heard. Last week in 
Manhattan Gieseking opened a_three- 
month tour. He, too, will give recitals 
all the way to the Pacific Coast, appear as 
soloist with the Seattle, St. Louis, Boston 
and Cincinnati Orchestras. 
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A The car on the left is using the long beams of 
the super auto headlight lamp—Mazbda No. 1000 
—The car on the right is using the short 
beams for city driving. Be Courteous—Use your 
short range beam when meeting other cars. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening 


on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


a«aMAZDAaNot THE NAME OF A THING BUT THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 





} 


The TWO 32 candlepower filaments in General Electric’s new 
super auto lamp—MAZDA No. 1000—will produce 50 per cent 


MORE light in both the long and short headlight beams of your 


automobile. «. Here is driving light tuned to four wheel 


[hi the difference 


brakes and balloon tires —to, modern conceptions of comfort- 
able driving at night—of speed with safety. mm And there are 
other super candlepower auto lamps to bring new and better 
lighting to every other socket of your car. To be sure of getting 
G. E. MAZDA Super Auto lamps ask for them by number. MAZDA 


No. 1000 for Headlights; MAZDA No. 1133 for Stoplights and 
Spotlights; MAZDA No. 87 for Dome and Corner Lights and 


MAZDA No. 81 for Dash Lights. «.« Equip your car with these 
new super lamps today. Really enjoy this winter's driving. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ~~ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA@&= LAMPS 








Hicuucuts & SHADOWS 

















ORPHAN OF THE STORM 
GETS NEW DEAL ...A hurri- 


cane blew away his mother, father 
and all the home he had, leaving 
Robert Byers and four brothers 
penniless. The Birmingham Post 
raised a fund that will provide for 
these five children until they reach 
a self-supporting age. 


RELEASES 1,132 UNEM- 
PLOYED FROM THE 
BREADLINES ... (at left) 
Heywood Broun of the New York 
Telegram found jobs for 1,132 in 
a “Give a job” campaign con- 
ducted through his daily column. 










FROM A SMOKE-FILLED PRISON ... REPORTER 
PHONES CITY’S BIGGEST STORY... Armed and 
rebellious, convicts battled the guards of a burning State 
prison. Throughout hours of vicious guerrilla warfare a 


Scripps-Howard reporter stayed at the telephone at a window 
within gun range of the battle, dictating his story to his paper. 


STARTS STORM OF ANTI-TARIFF 
BIRMINGHAM POST MEN RESCUE IMPERILLED FLOOD REFUGEES... TELEGRAMS .. . Just before the new tariff 
During the devastating floods in Southern Alabama, Jack C. York, Lewey Robinson, bill came up for passage, the New York Tele- 


William O. Player and Fred Powell, of the Birmingham Post, cruised the stricken gram published an appeal to voters urging them 
district in a row-boat, and rendered rescue service to homeless victims. Forty-six to wire their protests. Within 48 hours Senator 
marooned refugees were brought down from trees and house-tops, and were delivered Copeland received nearly 7,000' of these pro- 
safely to food and shelter. In countless ways like this, Scripps-Howard men have testing telegrams! P. S.—Senator Copeland 


rendered great human service, as they make their daily round. voted against the bill. 
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RISKS LIFE TO GET PICTURE OF MANIAC 
BLASTED FROM HOUSE... Clarence Bailey, Toledo 


News-Bee photographer, snapped his shutter as police 
dynamited Hubert Floehr from his machine gun nest. 
For hours, Floehr had kept scores of police at bay in his 
barricaded dwelling. The Scripps-Howard photographer 
took this actual picture at peril of his life. 


ITH humor and pathos... and 


with revealing rays of publicity for 
the shadows of greed and crime... so do 
HELPS STOP BANK RUNS . 
AVERTING FINANCIAL DISAS- 


TER ... A prominent bank in Cincin- 
nati was found insolvent and closed by 
state officials. Rumors that other banks 
were involved spread like wildfire. Runs 
. were started. Then Editor Frank W. 

A FELLER NEEDS A . Rostock, of The Cincinnati Post, com- 

ican families . . . Each is free to print all FRIEND... A ten-year-old = municated with the city’s biggest bank- 
crippled waif wanted a dog, so ers, and published their definite state- 
he wrote to a Scripps-Howard ments. The bigger banks met and 


editor. His plaintive plea was agreed to back all going banks in the 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers record the 


chronicles of their 25 cities. Brief, con- 


cise—they unroll the drama of the news 


before their audience of 2,500,000 Amer- 


the news. For each is free from all outside 


domination. For they are owned from 


published in Mr. Fixit’s col- county. An extra was issued. It helped 
within—by editors, executives, and staff umn. And twenty-five of the calm many depositors. Next day de- 
city’s leading kennels arranged positors gathered again, but another 
workers. They have no entangling alli- a dog show for the boy ... edition, announcing additional U. S. 
and gave the youngster his aid, thinned out the “ withdrawal lines” 
ances ... except with the good citizen! choice of 25 pedigreed pups. and helped restore normal conditions. 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


a A a MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS....OF THE AUDIT 
N E S P A P E R S BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Two forces of knights and men in | 


the center of the board confront each 
other in battle array. - 

Jump, canter, capture, smash with a 
Knights Charge and clear the way 


through your opponent's forces to his | 


goal! 


What noted game experts and 
authorities say of Camelot 


“In Camelot Mr. Parker has originated a new 
and brilliant game of extraordinary fascination. 
Easily learned, its liveliness of action opens 
the field for adroitness and strategy of the 
highest type. Camelot is one of the few 


really great games.” MILTON C. WORK 
“Camelot is a masterpiece in games! It is a 


new delight.” E. V. SHEPARD 


“Unlike any other game in its unique atmos- 
phere and charm. It has added another pleas- 


ure to life.” MRS. PRESCOTT WARREN 


“Camelot is America’s contribution to the 
world’s great games. 


ELIZABETH CLARKE BOYDEN 


CAMELOT 


Camelot will be found 
surprising and amusing 


Each succeeding game 
will develop the player's 
skill and delight. There 
are never two games alike 
—the variety is endless 
Camelot is made in the 
following editions: 





No. 96, Fine Edition, in rich binding Price, $10.00 
No. 80, Lancelot Edition, heavy board Price, $3.00 
No. 50, STANDARD EDITION, Red Price, $2.00 
No. 40, POPULAR EDITION, Red Price, $1.50 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail. 


PING- PONG 


SETS $1.50 to $20.00 
at all leading DEAL- 
ERS’. Ping-Pong always 
bears the brand upon 
the box, rackets, net and 
balls, and contains the 
officiel laws of Ping. 
Pong. Parker Brothers, 
sole Makers. 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, 
Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pegity, Pit, Halma, 
Pastime Picture Puzzles, etc. 


“The Standard of Excellence in Games.” 





PARKER BROTHERS inc. 
SALEM MASSACHUSETTS 
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even when lightly played. | 











CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Atlantic (Elstree). Although Director 
E. A. Du Pont (who made Variety) di- 
rected this, it suffers from the flowery 
dialog and annoying deliberation peculiar 
to most British films. Like The Deluge, 
Journey’s End and Submarine, it shows 
how a group of people behave when they 
are facing death. This time the setting is 
a trans-Atlantic liner which sinks after hit- 
ting an iceberg. If the producers had 
used some of the stories that have been 
current for two decades about the crash of 
the Titanic, or even if they had used the 
Titanic’s passenger list as a basis for their 
cast, results would have been better. Un- 
fortunately the tremendous and simple de- 
sign of the accident to the boat has been 
traced through a set of theatrical stencils, 
conventionally acted. There are two 
drunkards, a priest, a novelist, a pair of 
honeymooners, a valet. None of them are 
just right. Good shots have been taken 
of men killed by officers while they strug- 
gle to get into the lifeboats, of hysterical 
women waiting their turn, of the water 
rising on the floor of the saloon. The rest 
of it has the unmistakable atmosphere of 
a picture made in a studio. 

A Lady Surrenders (Paramount). 
There is nothing original about this domes- 
tic triangle—not even the line about the 
Philadelphia bed manufacturer whose slo- 
gan is that he stands behind every bed he 
sells. A Lady Surrenders is based on John 
Erskine’s novel, Sincerity. It is a serious 
and over-articulate effort that is made 
tolerable only by the skill of an excellent 
cast. Its climax consists in Conrad Nagel’s 
discovery that since his wife did not go 
through with the divorce she promised for 
a certain date, he has become a bigamist in 
marrying his sweetheart, Genevieve Tobin. 
Best shot—Miss Tobin explaining how she 
was knocked down by the taxi. 

Madam Satan _  /(Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). This is the most interesting pic- 
ture of the week because it revives a 
tradition that was once very important 
to the business. Cecil Blount De Mille 
originated this tradition—creating scenes 
and people that could never be found in 
life. Fantastic sirens, magical ballrooms 
whose floors, glittering like yellow ice, 
were sooner or later covered with confetti 
and colored streamers, impossible situa- 
tions made fascinating for the camera by 
golden bathtubs and huge canopied beds 
are the terms in which Cineman De Mille 
has always worked. Now he begins with 
a shot of a birdbath and finishes with 
passengers parachuting out of a giant 
dirigible that is struck by lightning. He 
stages his inevitable masked ball on board 
the airship, and it is at this party that 
Kay Johnson, dressed as a female devil, 
fascinates Reginald Denny, who does not 
at first perceive that she is his own wife. 
Crazy as they are, the air scenes are di- 
rected with fine skill. Best shot—the me- 
chanical dance number in which Theodore 
Kosloff portrays Electricity. 





Cecil Blount De Mille was one of the 
partners of the original Lasky corpora- 


Seaward, he broke his ankle. 


tion (1912). Less alive than his associ- 
ates to the business possibilities of the 
cinema, he was more concerned than they 
were with its opportunities as a medium 
for new dramatic expressions. Vain, 
shrewd, assertive, careless with money, he 
somehow became accepted as a national, 
even a universal type of film director. His 
house in Culver City is a replica of Mount 
Vernon and his desk is like the one in 
the presidential study at the White House. 
He has a Kleig light mounted under his 
desk which he sometimes throws into the 
faces of his visitors. He has a bearskin 
rug between the door and his desk so that 
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Ceci, BLrount De MILLE 


. airship ball, lightning, parachutes. 


people may trip on it coming in. “I have 
punctured many a balloon with that ruz,” 
says he. A suite of rooms in his house is 
decorated like the interior of a yacht. 
Three weeks ago, getting into a dory 
from the landing-step of his real yacht 
Says he: 
“The greatest luxury I have is the ability 
to dress in clean clothes every day from 
the skin out, complete.” 

Liliom (Fox). 
filming of Ferenc Molnar’s play is that 
Charles Farrell is miscast in the title role. 
Liliom is supposed to be a swaggering, im- 
pulsive Hungarian bully who beats up 
women but lacks nerve enough to be a 
good thief. Farrell remains a genteel U. S. 
boy with a highschool accent and a sort 
of forced, unnatural animation. His mus- 
tache and old clothes detract from his 
good looks but fail to put him in character. 
Director Frank Borzage has sustained the 
light, sentimental parable in a mood of 
fantasy proper to his material. It is a 
story about a coward who, after a prosaic 
love-affair and a miserable death, wants to 
come back to earth to see his child, Its 
principal quality is tragic fantasy and this 
is a quality which has seldom proved to be 
of use in the film industry. Best shot— 
passengers eating in the dining car of a 
Hungarian train. 
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Will you 


risk a 


stamp 


to gain new 
shaving ease? 


Note the coupon, please 


ENTLEMEN: We have a product that 

you will want to know about. But we 
find difficulty in advertising it, for the truth 
would sound extravagant to many. 


Yet we are confident of its many superior- 
ities. For we find that 86%. of those who try 
it use it and discard all other ways. They have 
made it the largest selling shaving cream in 
the world. 

This product is Palmolive Shaving Cream, 
different in action and effect from any you 
have ever known. To introduce it, we offer a 
free 7-day test. We take the risk of convincing 
you. Fair-minded men by the million have 
tried it at our invitation. 

If you do not know Palmolive Shaving 
Cream, will you test it, please? A coupon is 
printed below for your convenience. Simply 
mail it, and make the trial to convince yourself. 
PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every 


Wednesday night—over WEAF and 39 stations asso- 
ciated with The National Broadcasting Co. 5814 


PALMOLIVE @ 


having Cream = 





PPT tte esse eee ee eee eee eee 
1 ! 
‘7 SHAVES FREE | 
1 and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 1 
! Simply insert your name and address and mail to ; 
§ Palmolive, Dept. M-885, P. O. Box 375, Grand h 
{ Central Post Office, New York City. I 
1 I 
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ANIMALS 








Too Many Bears 


Although timid visitors at Yellowstone 
National Park have often been scared by 
bears, they have seldom been harmed by 
them. Last week Roger W. Toll, Yellow- 
stone’s superintendent, announced that he 
has just exactly the right number of bears 
in his park. Last fortnight he gave away 
seven grizzlies and two black bears. He 
has 160 grizzlies, 450 black bears left. 
But if this number were allowed to 
increase, the food supply (berries, roots, 
garbage can contents) would not be enough 
to go around. Some of the animals would 
have to go hungry, might turn on small 
and tender or large and plump sightseers. 
Next year park rangers will be instructed 
to capture 30 black bears and ten grizzlies 
(the average annual increase). The ani- 
mals will be sent to other U. S. parks, or 


to zoos short of bears. 
—— 


Too Many Beavers 

If too many bears threaten to spoil the 
touring in Yellowstone Park (see above) 
too many beavers interfere with travel in 
Palisades Interstate Park (New York and 
New Jersey). Two dozen of the nocturnal, 
Hooveresque rodents dammed one stream 
so successfully that it backed up and 
flooded a highway. Major W. A. Welch, 
the park manager and engineer, set traps, 
caught the entire offending colony, saved 
State money by transferring the animals 
last week to a swamp which he wanted 
transformed into a lake to improve the 
scenery. 


, ihe eo 
“Tea-Time Trick” 


The London Sketch, in a page of other 
animal pictures, published the photograph 
(see cut) of a simian eating a grape, with 














London Sketch 
s OLD FRIEND 
“His tea-time trick!” 


LoNDON’S 
The Sketch: 


the following captions: “Catching the 
grape fallen from the forehead: a chim- 
panzee does his tea-time trick! . . . Need 
it be added that the ‘chimp’ is our old 
friend of the Zoo?” 











TO MY 


MOTHER 


«++ When Mother had gone— 
her gentle, loving voice forever stilled—I 
asked myself how I could honor her 
memory in a particularly beautiful and 
fitting way. , 


I answered the question with 
another question: What type of Memor- 
ial would she herself have preferred? 


In Deagan Tower Chimes I 
made a choice that gives me a new sense 
of satisfaction each time I hear the far- 
reaching, mellow tones. Bringing new 
fame to the Church she attended so reg- 
ularly, they send forth, every day, the 
compelling notes of the hymns she loved 
so well. The bronze tablet in the vesti- 
bule is a constant reminder of her good- 
ness..... And somehow, as I listen to 
the morning concert, the twilight pro- 
gram, the 9 o'clock curfew, it seems to 
me as if our dear one’s voice lives again 
in the voice of the Chimes dedicated to 
her memory! 

Deagan Tower Chimes, sounding the 
Westminster peal every 15 minutes, in 
addition to playing Chimes music, are an 
everlasting tribute to a departed one, a 
permanent symbol of the donor’s philan- 
thropy. Automatically played, with the 
full expression of expert hand-playing. 
Price, $4375 upward. May we send you 
full information? 


THE CHIMES 
IN THis ToweR WERE GIVEN 
To THe GLory Or GOD 
AND IN LovING MEmoRY OF 


Mary Doup PACKARD 
1638 - 1903 
By Her Son 
JAMES PN Pac ‘ft. 
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em, 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY 


The Memorial Sublime 


£0 with s*ecy RECORDED REM 
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Does your family hold a conference 


to decide the time of day? 


Most AMERICAN FAMILIES waste a lot of time worrying about time. Father's watch tallied 


with the clock in the terminal tower this morning. It must be right! Mother knows she set 
the kitchen clock by the noon whistles. Brother checked the mantel clock with the radio. 
Sister regulates her wrist-watch by the high-school clock. But no two times agree! Which 
is right, if any ? 

End these time-consuming conferences for all time! Plug a Telechron* Electric Time- 


keeper into a convenient light socket, and set all other clocks and watches by it. Driven | 
by electric impulses governed by a Telechron Master Clock in the power house, it will | 
bring you time that can’t be questioned. It requires no winding or regulating. It costs less | 


than 10c a month for current. Telechron is the original self-starting synchronous electric 
clock. The Warren Telechron Company made this time service possible by installing its 


master clocks in America’s power houses. Telechron Clocks offer the widest range of | 


models, created by distinguished designers—from $9.75 to $55. The Revere Clock Company 





of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures grandfather's clocks and chiming clocks of all kinds, | 


equipped with Telechron motors, at prices ranging up to $1200. There's a Telechron dealer 


near you. Look for him under “’Telechron”’ in your classified telephone directory. Warren 
Telechron Company, Ashland, Mass. In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in U. S. Patent Office, of Warren Telechron Co. 





No. 357— Modern. Black and chrome finish. Price $15 No. 531—Mahogany. Maple burl panel. Price $24 


Telechron 





MILESTONES 


Married. Lawyer John Charles Straton, 
second son of the late loud Baptist 
Preacher John Roach Straton of Calvary 
Church in Manhattan (died a year ago, 
Time, Nov. 11); and Helen Sanford, 
daughter of Lawyer Francis Baird San- 
ford of Warwick, N. Y.; by Preacher Hill- 
yer Hawthorne Straton (Lawyer Straton’s 
brother) at the Reformed Church in War- 
wick, N. Y. 








~<O——— 

Married. Mrs. William Whitman 
(Anna Heaton Fitch) Farnam, 43, widow 
of the late Treasurer Farnam of Yale 
University who was 85 when he died last 
year; and Vincenzo Ardenghi, 28, Italian 
chauffeur who motored her about Europe 
the past summer; in Paris. 

-———o—___ 

Married. Lee De Forest, 57, electrical 
inventor (pioneer in radio, sound cinema, 
television), uncle of Cinemactress Bebe 
Virginia Daniels; and Marie Mosquini, 
41, oldtime comic-film actress, friend of 
Miss Daniels; secretly, two weeks ago, 
at Tia Juana, Mexico, a few days before 
the formalization of his divorce from the 
second Mrs. De Forest, Singer Mary 
Mayo of Manhattan. 


a 


Suing for Divorce. Alicia Patterson 
Simpson, daughter of President Joseph 
Medill Patterson of the New York Daily 
News (tabloid) and Liberty, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Tribune ; from James 
Simpson Jr., son of President Simpson of 
Marshall Field & Co, (Chicago department 
store); in Chicago. 


———<6)— 





Suing for Divorce. Princess Serge 
(Pola Negri) Mdivani, Polish cinemac- 
tress; from Prince Serge Mdivani; in 
Paris for the second time in two years. 
Named: Mary McCormic, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 





o—— 
v 


Sued for Divorce. Burleigh A. Grimes, 
for 15 years a big league baseball pitcher, 
crack spitballer of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals (National. League champions); by 
Mrs. Florence Ruth Grimes; at Canton, 
Ohio. Charge: he was cruel, gossiped, 
wrote to other women. Last December 
Grimes unsuccessfully sued Mrs. Grimes 
for divorce. He alleged she gossiped, made 
him unpopular with the team. 





Birthday. Ahmed Bey Zogu I, King of 
the Albanians. Date: Oct. 8. Age: 35. 
Celebration: listening to the roar of 55 
Italian warplanes which zoomed down to 
Tirana to bring a greeting card from Prime 
Minister Mussolini while a squadron of 
sritish destroyers fired a 21-gun salute in 
the harbor 20 mi. away. 








Birthday. James Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of England. Date: Oct. 
12, Age: 64. Celebration: tramping in the 
woods of “Chequers” (country estate of 
Prime Ministers in Buckinghamshire ) with 
Prime Minister James Henry Scullin of 
Australia so both might be fit for the 
opening next day of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (see p. 20). 
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FOR SMART INTERIORS 
Harry Sternfeld favors the wood 
whose charm is ageless 


IDEWATER RED CYPRESS (Coast Type) yields 
a; glowing beauty which seems only to mellow 
with age. Fashionable today, an interior of this Wood 
Eternal will not have lost its lovely distinction ten... 
twenty... even a hundred years from now. 

That is one important reason why Mr. Harry Stern- 
feld, of Philadelphia, Pa.—why hundreds of other 
prominent architects throughout America are using 
Tidewater Red Cypress in an ever-increasing number 
of new homes. 

They recommend its use for panels, doors, beams, 
trim and wherever else the enduring beauty of its exqui- 
site grain might enhance the attractiveness of a room. 

So if you want to give your home the quality that 
makes living a real enjoyment, follow the profession's 
advice and specify the “sap grade” Tidewater Red 
Cypress for interiors. 


TIDEWATER 


RE D 


You will find that whether it is stained or var- 
nished, painted or charred, sand-etched or left in its 
natural state ... Tidewater Red Cypress is always 
richly-warm. 

You will also find that with all its superb grain 


and luxurious appearance —Tidewater Red Cypress 
is amazingly inexpensive. 


Ideas for interiors ~ free 


Actual photographs of modern interiors by famous 
architects have been gathered in a booklet, which we 
will gladly send you free of charge. Address the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


If your dealer is not stocked with Tidewater Red 
Cypress, he can get it for you quickly—or you can write 
direct to any of the Association Mills listed below. 


CYPRESS 


(COAST TYPE) 


THE 






To this intimately warm yet distinctive living room in 
the home of Mr. W. N. Morice of Flowertown, Pa., 
Tidewater Red Cypress lends its inimitable charm. 
Mr. Harry Sternfeld of Philadelphia was the architect 
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This advertisement is published by the following members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla.: 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C. 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 
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Died. Allan Pinkerton, 54, horseracer, | 
poloist, Long Island socialite, president of | 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency; EW PATROL 
| as the result of mustard-gassing in the 
War; at the Presbyterian Hospital, Man- 
hattan. Pinkerton’s first got fame before 
the Civil War when Allan .Pinkerton, a 
bluff Scotch cooper, unearthed & pre- 
vented a plot to assassinate Lincoln on | 
the way to his first inauguration. That 
Allan Pinkerton formed for Lincoln the 
first national secret service. Since then, 
three Pinkertons have headed the agency, 
made it largest in the world. Possible 
| next president: Robert Allan Pinkerton 
| (just out of Harvard), son of the late * 
president, great-grandson of the founder. 
—o— | 
Murdered. Louis Bush, 60, Washing- | 
ton philanthropist, president of Gray Lines 
Motor Tours Inc. of Washington; by a 
footpad who hid in the Bush garage, shot 
A man knows Mr. Bush thrice as he was putting his WATCHCLOCK 
| motor away for the night. 
when he’s foutnd pica. joss sree Gs, ac 
Died. Josiah Marvel, 64, leading attor- | In the new model Detex Patrol Watch- 
me ney of Wilmington, Del., president of the | clock, the plant owner is offered: 7 
his RIGHT SMOKE American Bar Association, unsuccessful : 
candidate last month for Democratic | New simplicity of design that gives 
; = nomination for the Senate; suddenly, of a D 
eanlanesadirednts oh em AS ty heart failure, at his home in Greenville, | greater dependability, greater freedom 
ade | Del. | from repairs, and longer life. ” 
but when a man does find hisrightsmoke | 6 D 
. | | . . 
he knows it! New sturdiness of construction that pro- 

i cities occ ot alias tiie seitiien Died. Charles Forrest Curry, 72, since t h te diol u 
vo Brace - Getacnad cis a pa 1913 Republican Representative from the ects the movement against Jars and jolts. y 
; third California district, previously for ‘ 
good tobacco, and taste the real satisfac- | i welve years California’s. Secretary of New protection from the dust and dirt te 
tion of pipe smoking. State, unsuccessful champion in Congress that weer out the movement. > a 

If you are a pipe smoker, maybe the | of a scheme to combine the air activities Detex Patol is eniaue ake eae 
tobacco you’re using fails to give you | of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and ; i 4 eg vit n 
full-bodied, all-round satisfaction. ee i are = a single | man's clocks in its range and adeptability. , 
‘ ecretary 0 eronautics; after an opera- O | k 4 
. br . ne clock registers any number of sta- : 
Many men have found that a pipeful | tion following an illness of several months, | - 3 Y n 
of Edgeworth is the right smoke for them. | in Washington. tions. Any number of watchmen may 
Edgeworth is a blend of fine old burleys, —— an | record at the same station. - 
and its ‘‘eleventh process” gives a flavor Died. Mil Al 7 McR a 
and a coolness that have pleased thou- | eam: salt asd aeenenn wile | The savings in insurance rates will usually 6! 
sands Noa ay Maybe Edgeworth is | the late Edward Wyllis Scripps founder | Pay for a Detex Patrol Watchclock System - 
your right smoke. of the oldtime Scripps-McRae (since 1921 | the first year. hi 
You can buy Edgeworth wherever | Scripps-Howard) news combine from 
‘ : ae ; , Pipes: . Send for full information 
good tobacco is sold. Or just send coupon | which he retired in 1907, ex-president of a 
for a generous packet of Edgeworth—free. | Harper Hospital of Detroit, vice-president | DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
of Scripps Memorial Hospital and Scripps 4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Ww 
E D G E W oO R | Metabolic Clinic in La Jolla, Calif., one- 35 Beach St. Boston | ace, Yerick St., N. Y. de 
T Hi | time president of the Boy Scouts of es “ ai ~ galecaiaa ‘ 
America; after an abdominal operation, at sees 
SMOKING TOBACCO Scripps Memorial Hospital. NEWMAN -« ALERT - PATROL of 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS m 
P 4 : é | Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
eth boone Died. Mrs. Mary Chandler Hale, 82, and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory i 
Seip en lentnd aaa hes daughter of the late Senator Zachariah | 7 H 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and Chandler who was a leading force in the ee a 
a typed i tm founding of the Republican Party in pe 
rt Ready- Rubbed” and Michigan, widow of the late Republican H 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes—15¢ Senator Eugene Hale of Maine (1836- m 
pecker pockage co pound ‘ 1918), mother of Republican Senator ——e a oe 
umidor tin. Larus Tro. Vo. +4 ® . . 
°F Frederick Hale of Maine who is chairman 
Richmond, Va. of the Senate’s Naval Affairs Committee: Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad ar 
—————————< of an apoplectic stroke; at Ellsworth, Me. in 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it in a 





——— 
Hiel (Anne Randall) 
Heald, 88, widow of a California lumber 


Died. Mrs. 


© DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_ Send me information on the new model Detex 


ood pipe. ‘ > 
wba | dealer, sister of the late Mrs. Jesse Clark | © vais nied 
My name (Hulda Randall) Hoover, aunt of Presi- eS 2 A eae. ioe ee 
ee Yn dent Hoover and of Dean Theodore Jesse ‘ 
Hoover of the Engineering School of PR oe a eee seis 
And the town and state Stanford University; after long illness, at Th 
Now let the Edgeworth come. TM-48 | East Palo Alto, Calif., where she had) & $it¥---------------------- sae ale 


SPN TON NAN ALONE NORERORIRNREOUE SS 
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s this 
AMERICAS 


TALISMAN 
OF 
SUCCESS? 


ASHINGTON placed a horseshoe 
over his doorway at Mt. Vernon. 
Disraeli always carried a picture of his 
wife. Napoleon placed his faith in a ring. 
Dickens had to have several bronze fig- 
ures on his desk when he wrote .. . For 
years, great men have had their private 
talismans which they half-seriously viewed 
as symbols of good fortune, of success. 
But do you know that successful busi- 
hess men now carry a talisman in their 
left vest pocket that apparently is defi- 
nitely connected with their success? 

A recent investigation among bank 
executives in New York City proved that 
69 out of 75 carried watches that were 
either exactly correct or within a scant 
half-minute of correct time. 


Out of 84 industrial leaders we inter- 
viewed aboard the “Century,” 74 had 
watches just as close to exact time. Evi- 
dently, men high up in business simply 
can’t tolerate a timepiece that robs them 
of minutes — even seconds— which may 
mean money. 

That’s why so many of them carry 
Hamiltons. We don’t mean to imply that 
carrying an accurate watch—or even a 
Hamilton—is the simple answer to a 
man’s success. 

But we do insist that successful men 
are accuracy-minded and that a surpris- 
ingly large number carry Hamiltons. 


HAMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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Let us send you a 
copy of “The Time- 
keeper,” an inviting 
little booklet, beau- 
tifully illustrated, 
showing a complete 
line of Hamiltons— 
dainty wrist watches, 
dignified pocket mod- 
els and smart mascu- 
line strap watches. 
Address Hamilton 
Watch Co., American 
manufacturers of 
high-grade watches, 
901 Columbia Ave., 
Lancaster, Penna. 


& 


< ; + 
Soy at 





Upper—The Briar- 
cliffe—In 14k white 
gold, $75. Raised 
gold numerals, $10 
extra. Center—The 
Cambridge— A new 
strap watch in 14k 
yellow or white gold, 
$125. Lower— The 
Monticello — With 
the new secometer 
dial —in 14k filled 
yellow or white gold, 
$55. Other Hamiltons 
for men and women 


from $48 to $685. 
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Off Gloucester 


Amateur yachtsmen seldom get excited 
about races between the fishing schooners 
of the Grand Banks. They feel that fish- 
ermen ignore the finer points of yachting. 
Furious brawls, after races off Gloucester 
and Cape Cod, have resulted from the 
claim that one boat fouled another. The 
fishermen sail according to fishing rather 
than sporting tradition. They crowd sail 
on their boats at all times, not realizing 
that under certain conditions a boat car- 
rying less sail will move faster. In one 
race with the Canadian champion, the 
U. S. competitor came in first because one 
of its topsails blew away. 

Several things went wrong as the Ger- 
trude L. Thebaud of Gloucester, Mass. 
and the Bluenose of Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia got ready for the international fish- 
ermen’s races last week. On the way to 
Gloucester the fore topmast of Bluenose 
buckled. The Gertrude L. Thebaud sprang 
a leak in her stern during a practice spin. 
She was hauled out and re-calked. Such 
a leak meant nothing at all, insisted Cap- 
tain Ben Pine. Boats built for work in- 
stead of pretty racing must show marks 
of their trade once in a while. Gertrude 
L. Thebaud was designed by Frank Paine, 
who turned out the America’s Cup yacht 
Yankee. 

Special trains ran from Boston. An 
excursion steamer went out from Yar- 
mouth. The automobiles of country peo- 


Hesperus Avenue* and Bass Rocks Road. 
Canadians were betting even money on 
Bluenose although it looked as though 
Captain Pine had the best crew. Aboard 
the Thebaud were Captains Powers, John- 
son, Mallock, Sparrow, Prior and Domin- 
gos—masters all. On a day of white piling 
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Wide World 
Capt. BEN PINE 
He tweaked the Bluenose. 


seas the two boats put out around the 
37-mi. course. Though a 14-knot breeze 
was blowing, Captain Walters of Bluenose 
scoffed the idea that the weather was 
rough. Rough for amateur yachtsmen, 








*Named after the schooner in Longfellow’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus.” At the mouth of 
Gloucester harbor is ‘“‘the reef of Norman’s Woe.” 








ple moved in slow procession along 


Mar. ALBERT 
Mittet 


of 
NEW YORK 


won 
3"4 Prize 
with this 
advertisement 





“Why does 


THIRD PRIZE IN MARLBORO 


AMATEUR COPY CONTEST 





that man make such funny faces, Mamma?” 


“‘He isn’t making faces, Frankie. 


He is 


moistening his cigarette to keep it from 
sticking to his lips.” 


“But why does he cough, Mamma? And spit?” 


“Be quiet dear. 


He got the end of his 


cigarette wet. And he doesn’t like to chew 


tobacco.”’ 


“Look Mamma, do gentlemen use rouge?” 


“No, Frankie, that red spot is blood! The 
« poor man tore his lip when he moved 


(For other prize win- 
ners watch magazines 
and newspapers.) 


--..why take chances 

with cheapcigarettes? 

Enjoy Marlboro—a 

cigarette for those 

who can afford 20c 
for the best. 





his cigarette. It’s too bad somebody doesn’t 
tell him about Marlboro’s Ivory Tips!” 


MARLBORO 


Plain or Ivory Tipped: No Difference in Price 


perhaps, with their useless boats that have 
to duck into harbor whenever a breeze 
strikes up. 

Both boats as usual carried every stitch 
of canvas they had. Often Thebaud 
dipped her rail into the wash, but Blue- 
nose, heavier and longer, stood up. Before 
long Thebaud pulled away. Her sails were 
better cut and set and she pulled smoothly 
into the wind; Bluenose’s big mainsail was 
so ungainly that Captain Walters had to 
swing it by the topping lift; her topsails 
were shapeless sacks. When Thebaud had 
won the race, twice round the course with 
an extra lap up Gloucester harbor, by 15 
minutes, Bluenose’s sails were rushed to a 
loft to be recut. 


ee 
World Series 


Sixth Game. Connie Mack calmly 
walked out of the dug-out and went up- 
stairs to his private office overlooking a 
street crowded with Philadelphia baseball 
fans going home to supper. “While this 
victory does give me my fifth world 
championship,” said he, “I don’t think the 
credit should come to me, but to the team.” 
For once, Manager Gabby Street of the 
St. Louis Cardinals was not loquacious. 
“We lost—it’s no disgrace. You can’t win 
ball games if you don’t score runs,” was 
about all he had to say. Doubtless Gabby 
Street was thinking how earlier that after- 
noon the arm of big George Earnshaw of 
the Athletics, 6 ft. 4 in. Swarthmore 
alumnus, had moved back and forth, 
inning after inning, while the Cardinal 
batters took turns striking out, grounding 
out, popping out. Street had made one 
mistake himself. Instead of putting in his 
best fresh pitcher, Haines, when Wild Bill 
Hallahan blew up, he had tried first Syl- 
vester Johnson, then Jim Lindsey. The 
Philadelphians had hit both of them hard. 
St. Louis did not get a man around the 
bases till the ninth, when Earnshaw was 
coasting along with a big lead. In the 
dressing room Jimmy Dykes autographed 
17 balls, each one of them submitted to 
him as the ball he knocked on a line into 
the left field bleachers in the fourth inn- 


ing. Game score: Philadelphia 7, St. 
Louis 1. Series score: Philadelphia 4, 
St. Louis 2. 


Figures. Total gross gate for the series 
was $953,772. To each member of the 
winning team: $5,038. To each of the 
losers: $3,350. 

Records. Frank Francis Frisch, Car- 
dinal second baseman: in six world series, 
45 hits. Charles James (“Chick”) Hafey, 
Cardinal left fielder: in one series, five 
two-base hits. Cornelius (“Connie Mack”) 


McGillicuddy: five world champion- 
ships. 

eee acclias 
Football 


When Quarterback Downs of Georgia 
ran back Yale’s kickoff 80 yards for a 
touchdown, the Yale stands groaned. 
Could their team lose on a fluke? But 
there was no fluke about the Georgia 
march in the last period, or the passes 
that sailed straight into the arms of white- 
shirted Catfish Smith, the slippery end 
who beat Yale last year. Yale was the 
lucky side, profiting by the rarest acci- 
dent in football—an airline recovery of 
a fumble which Barnes carried over after 
the ball bounced to him out of Kelly’s 
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a IP. Follow the Seasons 


Around the World + 


JANUARY on the N THE Eastward course, neither heat nor cold nor the 
RESOLUTE vagaries of climate will mar “The Voyage of Your 
Dreams’. Eastward is the only course that brings you to 
each of the 33 countries visited at the ideal season—The 
French Riviera and Egypt at the height of their fashionable ‘’Saison’’—The Holy Land— 
a Tour Across India in agreeably cool weather — Indo-China, Siam, Angkor Wat and 


Bali—Java and Borneo—Peking in the Spring—Japan in Cherry Blossom Time—over 
38,000 Miles—140 Days of Enchantment. 


Go in the direction and at the time that gives you The World at Its Best! 


START ON THE “RESOLUTE” JANUARY 6th, 1931 


Rates, $2,000 and up, include an extraordinary program of shore excursions, 
































“Queen of Cruising Steamships” 





” ———— 


Mediterranean West Indies 


' PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN 
and Adriatic i “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 


Six of those far-famed ‘Pilgrimages’ again next 
winter—combining the enchantment of pictur- 


om complete =, S. S. HAMBURG esque and historic tropical ports with the relaxa- 
of its kind ever o ered tion and gayety characteristic of the 
— 36 ports of call with excursions to numerous 


other points of interest— including the famed at- Ideal Cruising Steamers 


tractions of every country on the Mediterranean RELIANCE and RES OLUTE 


and Adriatic—also Portugal, Northern Spain, 
France and Germany. Another importent feature 
—you follow the advance of spring— outward 
along the coast of Africa; homeward along the 
European Coast. 








on the luxurious 


with broad, cool decks for rest and sports, spa- 
cious salons for dancing and other social activi- 
ties —and, withal, the jolliest and most 
congenial ‘Pleasure Pirates’’ for company. 


TWO CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR'S CRUISES 


lJ RESOLUTEDec. 17th RELIANCE—Dec, 20 
FROM NEW YORK—JAN. 31, 1931 16 Days$212.50 up 16 Days—$212,50 up 
@) 70 days (New York to New York). Later Cruises by S. S. RELIANCE 
The price, including a great program 
of shore excursions, is $950 and up, =. : ee 7 Deys Feb. ae —27 Deys 
yh WRITE FOR with return passage from Hamburg, anes: ssecaeriaaace (Rates: $322.50 and up 
DESCRIPTIVE Cherbourg or Southampton by any Jan. 27th—927 Days Mar. 28th—16 Days 
LITERATURE ship of the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. (Rates: $322.50 and up) (Rates: $212.50 and up) 
ef OF THE CRUISE 
IN WHICH 
YOU ARE 





INTERESTED 


amburg-American Line 


“-RELI 






Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 





“See how easily I can send the 
heat up or down—right or left’ 


Throws 
all the 
heat up 
towarm 
the whole 


yay 


Throws 
all the 
heat down 
to warm 
the car 
floor 


Throws 
all the 
heat right 
to front 
seat pas- 
senger 


Throws 
all the 
heat leftto 
the driver 





U.S. Pat. Nos. 1581761, 1668491, RE17131. Others pending 
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No wonder so many of your friends have equipped their cars 
with Tropic-Aire hot water heaters. It is delightful i in the car, 
particularly i in a blizzard. 

Tropic-Aire places a flood of hot water heat at your finger 
tip, and the exclusive patented Biplane Deflector enables you to 
direct the heat to any desired part of your car. 

The Tropic-Aire 2-Way Switch—another exclusive feature 
—regulates the heat to suit the outside temperature. Full vol- 
ume for extremely cold weather—half volume for milder days. 

Tropic-Aire—the original fan-equipped hot water automo- 
bile heater—maintains undisputed leadership in its field through 
manufacturing integrity and progressive engineering. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration. Write us for illus- 
trated literature. Be one of the many who enjoy this modern 
winter driving comfort. 


TROPIC-AIRE, Inc. 
43 Eleventh Avenue, N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada: 14 Breadalbane St., Toronto 52 Adelaide St., Winnipeg 


The New Rear 
Compartment Heater 
Installed back of front seat 
or in front of rear seat—for 
larger Sedans—for Taxicabs. 
Independent or operates in 
unison with front heater 
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arms.* This was the lead that Georgia 
overcame in the last minutes of the sea- 
son’s most exciting game thus far. Georgia 
18, Yale 14. 


Dedicating a new stadium, Notre 
Dame’s big team made the Navy look 
easy. Quarterback Carideo showed that 
he remembered all Coach Rockne’s les- 
sons, but when he really wanted to make 
sure of a score he gave the ball to Full- 
back Savoldi. Notre Dame 26, Navy 2. 

Last year Brown beat Princeton by a 
long pass in the last period. This time 
Coach Roper’s rearranged but undistin- 
guished combination was outplayed all the 
time. The last whistle blew just in time 
to prevent another Brown touchdown. 
Brown 7, Princeton o. 

The anticipated duel of fullbacks— 
Washington State’s Schwartz v. Southern 
California’s Musick—was about even, but 
the Cougars’ line-power put them more on 
top than the score showed: Washington 7, 
Southern California 6. 

It took Pennsylvania a whole period to 
get going against Virginia, but after that 
her famed backfield (Gentle, Masters, 
Greene, Gette) was sent in. Their plunges, 
reverse plays and lateral passes had the 
inevitable result. Pennsylvania 40, Vir- 
ginia 6. 

Georgia Tech’s Golden Tornado petered 
out against the hard-running members of 
Carnegie Tech’s pony backfield. Carnegie 
Tech 31, Georgia Tech o. 

Little St. Mary’s gave California a 
terrible scare that would have been a 
beating if Substitute End Avery had not 
caught a long pass and fallen across the 
goal-line with it in the fourth period. Cali- 
fornia 7, St. Mary’s 6. 


Purdue’s Contitienes poe ves could 
not solve the trick play Michigan used to 
get out of trouble. Michigan 14, Purdue 
FS. 


Tury Oman and John Schneller substi- 
tuted for each other at fullback and gained 
enough ground between them to have won 
two games. Wisconsin 34, Chicago o. 


eo iptain Heth: Bader ot Northwestern 
was in the infirmary with smallpox. Lee 
Hanley and Pug Rentner filled his shoes 
adequately against nervy but inexperi- 
enced Ohio Statesmen, Northwestern 19, 
Ohio State 2. 


In an experimental mood, Maj. Ralph 
Sasse, new Army coach, used his second, 
third and fourth teams, and players whose 
names could be found in no line-up at all, 
to beat Swarthmore 39 to o. 


Battered at the start, Okk: ihoma got its 
speed working and the slow but heavy 
Cornhuskers could not think what to do. 
Oklahoma 20, Nebraska “P 


Much better eee sey were a week ago, 
when Vanderbilt beat them, Minnesota's 
fast Gophers held Stanford to a o-o tie. 





*A fumble that touches the ground cannot be 
run with by a player of the opposing team, but 
a fumble clearly caught before it grounds is 
still in play. 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, the physician, 
and the maker of medi- 
cines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 
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Parke-Davis “4 
Products | 


for your everyday [@ 
needs 


Here are a few Parke- 
Davis preparations 
for your personal use, 
made with the same 
exacting care which 
marks the manufac- 
ture of Parke-Davis 
medicines: 


Milk of Magnesia 
Mineral Oil (Heavy) 





Tamed 


Hydrogen i 
- tx 
Peroxide ee 
Standardized | 
Cod-Liver Oil Hy 
Neko 


(Germicidal Soap) 
Shaving Cream 


Euthymol 
Tooth Paste 


Ask your druggist 
for Parke-Davis 
Products 





TIME 


“There would be a little tap low on the 
door, which would be pushed open and a 
crouching figure playing goblin would come 
in, and in a high-pitched voice would ask 
if the fairy god-mother was at home. In- 
stantly the sick room was turned into a 
fairyland, and in fairy language he would 
talk about the flowers, the birds, and the 
dolls who sat at the foot of the bed...” 


HIS vivid word-picture of Sir William 

Osler’s visit to a sick child, so delicately 
drawn by the little patient’s mother, typifies 
that human sympathy with which the un- 
derstanding physician tempers his profes- 
sional relations. 

Who can say how many men and women, 
boys and girls, have been heartened to meet 
the challenge of illness by the cheering 
words of the physician ? 

Yet behind his smiling eyes a keenly 
serious mind is at work—observing, analyz- 
ing. The stethoscope which signals the 
condition of heart and lungs, the tiny light 
with which he searches ears and nose and 
throat, are but the material tools that 
help him to determine the proper course 
of action. 


Ly To the world—a great physician 
| ‘To the child—a beloved goblin 


From the day in 1874, when, at the age 
of 25 Dr. Osler became a member of the 
medical faculty at McGill University, his 
influence upon the training of physicians 
spread throughout the world. ‘His personal 
leadership and brilliant teaching at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at Johns Hop- 
kins and at Oxford went far to imbue the 
profession with a new scientific spirit. 


The torch of leadership 


During the span of Osler’s life, not only did 
physicians progress both in skill and in 
knowledge, but the discovery of new medi- 
cines enabled them to forestall suffering 
and relieve pain as never before in all 
history. 

This epochal period saw the birth and 
early development of Parke, Davis & 
Company —an institution that grew from 
the compounding room of a small drug 
store in 1866 to a world-wide organiza- 
tion with manufacturing laboratories on 
four continents. Parke-Davis scientists 
have made many notable discoveries in 
the field of medical research and are con- 
stantly working toward the even greater 
triumphs which the future seems to hold. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN +» WALKERVILLE, ONT, 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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Carnegie Show 
(See front cover) 

Artists, art critics and ordinary people 
were going over the hills to Pittsburgh 
this week to the 29th Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibition of Modern Paint- 
ing. There was plenty to see. The Pitts- 
burgh show has become the most impor- 
tant annual exhibition of modern art in 
the U. S. Stretching on through gallery 
after gallery are 439 paintings represent- 
ing the work of most of the well known 
modern painters in the world today. Over 
1,000 U. S. paintings were submitted, 152 
were hung. In all, 137 European and 99 
U. S. artists were represented. The two 
heroes of the Pittsburgh show were 
French. Neither was present at the 
Founders Day opening: Henri Matisse 
and Pablo Ruiz Picasso. 

In 1927 the Carnegie International jury 
awarded first prize ($1,500) to Henri 


Matisse. This year it was Matisse’s turn 
to award the prize. He gave it to Pablo 
Ruiz Picasso’s calm masterly portrait of 
Mme Picasso. The other judges: Glyn 
Philpot of Britain; Karl Sterrer, Austria; 
Bernard Karfiol, Horatio Walker, Ross 
Moffett, U. S., made no objection. Most 
critics’ lists of the ten greatest living 
painters contain both Picasso and Ma- 
tisse.* 

Until last March grizzle-chinned, wrin- 
kle-browed Henri Matisse had never felt 
it necessary to visit the U. S. Even then 
he did not stay long but rushed abruptly 
across the country on his way to Tahiti. 
He returned three weeks ago to perform 
his duties in Pittsburgh and have fun 


*Murdock Pemberton, Kansas-born art critic 
of The New Yorker, woman’s.club lecturer, is 
even more definite, lists the four greatest living 
painters thus: Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Derain. 
All except Matisse, who as a judge cannot show, 
are exhibiting in Pittsburgh. 


in a Manhattan round of dinners, recep- 
tions, studio teas. Reporters, hostesses 
found him silent behind his whiskers, only 
occasionally willing to act the oracle. 

“TF do not like Tahiti,” said he. “I am 
not a Gauguin,* I could never paint there. 
New York—that is different, I should like 
to paint in New York. American artists 
should not be ashamed of their country, 
it is magnificent. Why do so many Ameri- 
can painters continually go abroad when 
they have at home scenes of such varied 
beauty?” 

Of course he liked U. S. skyscrapers? 
news gatherers asked. Henri Matisse did. 
“But I do not want to see them in Paris,” 
he added abruptly, “Absolutely! Here 
they have developed from necessity. There 
is no necessity for them in Paris. Paris 
would have to be built all over again to 
make such tall buildings suitable.” 

This was more like an interview, re- 
porters fired questions. Who in his opin- 
ion were the greatest U. S. artists? M. 
Matisse didn’t know. What were his views 
on U. S. art? M. Matisse had none. 
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PRONOUNCED 
DISCRIMINATING 


MOMENT EFFRAYANT 


[THE SCARED MOMENT ] 


When you attempt to 
ride the “tueur” (killer) provid- 


ed for your amusement and the 


amusement of others . . put on 


“un visage ferme” (a bold face). 
be nonchalant... 


MURAD 


PERFECT BY 
SMOKERS 
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Mme Picasso sy M. Picasso 


Kalsominer Kane also exhibited. 


Were there any signs of a return to classi- 
cism in France? M. Matisse declined to 
comment. Friends but not reporters know 
that in art Henri Matisse is a complete 
egocentric, that he has no interest in U. S. 
art, or Swiss art or British art, that he 
paints what he sees to the best of his 
ability and lets it go at that. As soon as 
possible he escaped from human society, 
spent hours in front of the black panther’s 
cage in the Bronx Zoo. Last week before 
the Pittsburgh Show opened he was aboard 
ship, on his way back to Paris. 

Reporters might have fared better with 
First Prizeman Picasso. Friend of Ma- 
tisse, but never a member of his early 


*Paul Gauguin, morose Post-Impressionist 
painter of the 1890’s, grew disgusted with 
modern civilization, sold all his European paint- 
ings for 9,860 francs ($1,972) deserted his wife 
and children and went to spend the rest of his 
life in Tahiti, the “Terrestrial Paradise.’ There, 
still subject to acute melancholia, he went com- 
pletely native, painted serene pictures of st°tu- 
esque Maoris on canvas salvaged from flour b -¢s, 
wrote Noa Noa, an autobiographical account; 
died in poverty on the island of Dominica in the 
Marquesas, May 9, 1903. 
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group of insurgents, Les Fauves (The Wild | 
Beasts), Pablo Ruiz Picasso has theories | 
on art and believes in them. With remark- | 
able technical ability, he might easily have | 
become an adept forger. From his early | 
days as one of the founders of Cubism he | 
has been ceaselessly experimenting, chang- | 
ing his style of drawing, his palette. His | 
studio in the Rue de la Boétie is precise as 
a laboratory, he is meticulously exact in 
keeping appointments. He is not only one 
of the highest priced* but one of the most 
scientific modern painters. 

Apart from First Prizeman Picasso, the 
jury could not be accused of playing 
Names in their awards. Exhibiting at | 
Pittsburgh are such newsworthy names as | 
Georges Braque, André Derain, Marie | 
Laurencin, Kees Van Dongen, Rockwell 
Kent, Eugene Speicher, Horse-Painter 





A. J. Munnings, Dame Laura Knight, Dod | 
Proctor, Art Theorist Roger Elliot Fry. | 
Yet second prize went to one Alexander 
Brook of New York, third prize ($500) 
to Charles Dufresne of Paris. Since | 
Picasso’s portrait of his wife is not for 
sale, Artist Brook’s still-life of a cat, three 
peaches, a begonia and a door brought him 
$2,000—the Albert C. Lehmann prize for 
the best purchasable painting. 

One artist who won no prizes but many 
a press notice was tousle-haired John 
Kane of Pittsburgh. Artist John Kane is 
a house painter and kalsominer by pro- 
fession, has attended no art classes, had 
no technical training whatever. In 1927 
a picture of his was shown at the Carnegie 
International to the chagrin of other 
Pittsburgh artists. This year Kalsominer 
Kane was the only local artist to win a 
showing with a landscape of Pittsburgh’s 
grimy “Strip” district. 

“My wife wanted that the children 
should be proud of me, so I am content,” 
said he last week. “My neighbors tell me 
the critics are troubled whether I be im- 
pressionist, modernist or classicist, but 
these things I do not understand.” 





* 


Beautified Cans | 

Seven months ago Manhattan’s Com- | 
mittee of Twenty on Street & Outdoor | 
Cleanliness offered $750 in prizes for | 
designs for new and beautiful trash 
baskets to be placed about the city. Rules 
of the contest were published nation-wide 
(Time, March 10). Last week the win- 
ners were announced: first prize to James 
Herman of Chicago, second to Denzil 
Hinr of St. Louis. Said Winner Herman, 
onetime auto accessory salesman: “One is 
naturally attracted by beautiful things— 
they hit you between the eyes. . . . People 
think the ugly can is only for street 
cleaners.” 














Erratum . 


In writing of Mural Painter José 
Clemente Orozco of Mexico last issue, 
Time said: . . . “He was adopted whole- 
heartedly by Miss Alma Reed, operator of 
the since defunct Delphic Studios.” Time 
was in error. Closed for the summer only, 
Delphic Studios reopens this week with 
an exhibition by famed Photographer Ed- 
ward Weston of Carmel, Calif. 





*Last summer Picasso refused 750,000 francs 
($30,000) from the Copenhagen Museum for a 
painting. He asked and expects to get one 
million francs. 
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Does Your Secretary 
Write Your Letters} 


in Longhand 


ne, 





--of course not: 


The hand method, when no better existed, 
was entirely adequate. Today it is obsolete. 
It has been replaced by a mechanical one which 
your secretary uses, saving, thereby, time, 
labor, and money. 

You, being a progressive man, have installed 
other modern devices in the various depart- 
ments of your business—-and found them 
profitable. 

But how about your accounting and statis- 
tical procedures? Have they been modernized 
or do they still belong to the era of ruled paper 
and writers’ cramp? 

International Electric Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines (Hollerith Patents) bring 
to accounting and statistical procedures those 
advantages which modern requirements de- 
mand: speed, for timely reports; accuracy, for 
truth-revealing analyses; flexibility, for ex- 
haustive analyses; economy, for low overhead. 

Ask one of our representatives to make a 
study of your requirements (which will place 
you under no obligations) and prove to you 
that this equipment is profit-building in its 
results. 





International Electric 
Key Punch 





International Electric 


Sorting Machine 





International Electric 


Accounting Machine 


International Electric Tabulating 
and Accounting Machines, in con- 
junction with government-developed 
devices, are now compiling the 
U. S. 1930 census. 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Industrial Scales 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines 
Co., Ltd. 
300 Campbell Ave.. West Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 


FACTORIES 

Endicott, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio. Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany ] 
Paris, France London, England 


Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 
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R-1or Sequelae 


Funeral. Through the stifled silence 
of a million watchers, 48 British army 
wagons carried the 48 dead of the R-zo7 
crash through London streets last week. 
Prime Minister MacDonald watched from 
Westminster Hall, grieving for his good 
friend and cabinet colleague, Air Secre- 
tary Lord Christopher Birdwood Thom- 
son. 

A train carried the bodies from London 
to near Cardington, where a great pit had 
| been prepared. While bombers circled, 
| Royal Air Force men carried the coffins 
| down a ramp, laid them in orderly rows, 

twelve coffins to a row. 

A stocky man in a blue coat and peaked 











with efficient storage... #yanize gene eli 


phenomenon of the disaster night which 
might account for the R-ror flying close 


landed from a flight that same _ night, 


your stock with Berloy Steel Shelving iscsi” ss ie Graf teppei 


UNDREDS of companies 
are finding this an op- 
portune time to install care- 


fully planned and indexed 


BERLOY Systems. » » 


oss thereby reducing inven- 
tory shrinkage and lowering 
investment in stock ... gain- 
ing quick adjustment to 
storage requirements .. . se- 
curing visibility and simpli- 
fying stock arrangement ... 
saving storage space (25% to 
50% as compared with wood, 


at no greater cost). > » D 


Your choice of three popular 
types . . . Wedgelock, Flexibilt, 
and Convertible . . . quickly 
shipped from stock at con- 
veniently located branch 


warehouses. Send now for 


helpful booklet ... or for 
BERLOY Shelving Engi- 


neer to call. » >» 


vy 


» 


Made by The 

BERGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 
Export Department: Canton, Ohio. 


BINS - SHELVING - RACKS - LOCKERS « STORAGE CABINETS + DESKS « FILES 
LTTE RR Oa A SNM 











tion and use. Nine other shipments have 
as been permitted, no others requested. 
= | Los Angeles. At Akron, Ohio, last 
AE RE TH 











The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 





{| Have 
My Name 


] Please send me new Shelving Booklet. 


a BERLOY Shelving Engineer call. 


| a Ree eee ae CoN eRMEeey Cne ye eae 


Address __ 


| barometric pressure fell so suddenly that 
the Graf Zeppelin’s altimeter (on the 

| ground) indicated that she was still 400 
ft. in the air. The R-zoz’s navigator 
might have believed himself 400 ft. higher 
than he actually was. 

Precedent. Historians dug up and air- 
minded editors circulated the fact that, 
just 100 years before the R-ror’s tragedy, 

| on Sept. 15, 1830, an ex-cabinet minister 

| died at the inauguration of a then new- 

| fangled mode of transportation: William 

| Huskisson, the Duke of Wellington’s Sec- 
retary of Colonies, bumped by the loco- 

| motive at the opening of one of Britain's 

| first railroads (Liverpool & Manchester). 
Loud was the outcry then against ‘“dan- 
gerous”’ railroads. 

Helium. The explosion of the 5,500,- 
ooo cu. ft. of hydrogen inflating the R-zo1 

| caused practically all the devastation. 
Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett of 
the U. S. Navy last week pointed out that 
if non-inflammable helium (gas next light- 
est to hydrogen) had been used the R-z01 
would not have exploded. British com- 
mentators had already noted this obvious 
| fact, with the implication that the U. S., 
| monopolist of the world’s helium supply, 
had selfishly prevented any of the gas 
from being exported. President Hoover 
deemed this insinuation worthy of White 
House denial. The Department of Com- 
merce revealed that it has only once re- 
fused permission for the exportation of 
helium. That was because of insufficient 
| information as to the shipment’s destina- 


week, Goodyear-Zeppelin Co. was about 
half through with the first of the two new 
dirigibles planned for the U. S. Navy. 
Under the contract, the Secretary of the 
| Navy may yet cancel construction of the 
| second ship. But that is unlikely, because 


the navy needs at least two vessels of 
any new sort to conduct experiments. 
| Now its only rigid airship is the Los An- 
| geles, built by the Germans. (Of the 115 
| German rigid airships built up to and 
through the War, not one was wrecked by 
structural defects.) When Germany de- 
livered the. Los Angeles to the U. S. six 
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years ago, the Zeppelin works said she 
would last three years. Last week a Navy 
inspection board said she was good for 
two years more. 


iil ecsiin 
Flights & Flyers 


Trans-Atlantic. Capt. J. Errol Boyd 
(Canadian) and Lieut. Harry Connor, re- 
tired U. S. Navy flyer who with Roger 
Quincy Williams flew the old Bellanca- 
built Columbia non-stop from Long Island 
to Bermuda and back (Tig, July 7), last 
week flew the Columbia from Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, to Tresco, one of 
the Scilly islands, 25 mi. off Cornwall, 
England. Theirs was the fifth heavier- 
than-air crossing this year, the 26th 
in history. They spent the night in 
that Arthurian Land of Lyonnesse, then 
continued to Croyden, their real destina- 
tion. First to greet them there was Charles 
A. Levine, passenger on the Columbia 
when Clarence Chamberlin flew her across 
the ocean (Time, June 13, 1927). Mr. 
Levine’s comment: “[Boyd and Connor] 
took an awful chance.” 

They plan to fly onward to Australia, 
whither four other planes were bound 
last week. 

England-Australia. Four British 
subjects were soloing from England to 
Australia last week: English Lieut. C. W. 
Hill wko reached Siam safely; Australian 
Wing Commander Charles Kingsford- 
Smith, Atlantic & Pacific crosser, flying 
to marry Mary Powell at Melbourne; 
Captain F. R. Matthews, who crashed be- 
tween Bankok and Singapore; Hon. Mrs. 
Victor Bruce, who intends to go around 
the world by easy stages. Last week her 
motor failed over the mountains near 
Jask, Persia. Courteous hillmen brought 
her mechanical aid. 

Fast Frank Hawks. Captain Frank 
Monroe Hawks, air publicist for The 
Texas Co.,* last week flew the go mi. from 
Philadelphia to New York in 20 min.—an 
unofficial record. In the past fortnight 
he also: flew Detroit to Manhattan (483 
mi.) in 2 hr. 41 min.; Boston to Man- 
hattan (190 mi.) in 53 min. 

Publicist Jones. Charles Sherman 
(“Casey”) Jones, great trainer of flyers 
and one of the best-liked men in U. S. 
aviation, last week was made a vice presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Corp. and put in 
charge of all the concern’s public relations. 
A sort of promotion for him, it required 
his removal as president of Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service. Other Curtiss-Wright per- 
sonnel changes last week: Major E. H. 
Brainard became C.-W. Flying Service 
president; William F. Carey turned his 
presidency of C.-W. Airports Corp. over 
to Charles W. Loos and returned to his 
railroading; Bruce Gardner Leighton be- 
came vice president, with responsibility for 
sales, of C.-W. Corp.’s three subsidiaries 
—Keystone Aircraft Corp., Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp, and Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co. 


*The company’s ground publicist is Cecil 
(“Stu”) Hawley, son of tarifi-making Congress- 
man Willis Chatman Hawley of Oregon. As 
chief of the company’s road information service 
he annually motors thousands of miles at record 
speeds, Last August he motored from Manhattan 
to Los Angeles in 67 hr. 38 min., the record. 
Also a record was his round trip time, 141 hr. 
44 min. 
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FILING 
SERVICE 


in these two new 
filing systems 


‘var Triple Check Automatic! 
The Variadex Alphabetic! 
Two new filing systems that now 
and ten years from now will bring 
greater speed, greater accuracy 
and greater economy to your fil- 
ing and finding tasks. 


Many months of research went 
into their preparation which is 
evident in the two descriptive 
books we want to send you. Inten- 
sive study stands behind their 
modern features... research that 
revealed trends toward involved 
and inter-related corporate organ- 
ization . .. study that uncovered 
a rapid increase in corporate 
names and a growing number of 
foreign names in the American 





business world. Factors that affect 
filing vitally but hitherto were 
overlooked. 


Remington Rand analyzed every 
known system of filing, experi- 
mented with huge lists of names 
from actual files, determined fre- 
quencies and peculiarities of 
alphabetic combinations, devel- 
oped plans based on scientific 
knowledge of modern file require- 
ments completely explained in 
these new books on filing. 


You'll be interested in the Triple 
Check Automatic. You'll want to 
know more about Variadex Alpha- 
betic. And you can by means of 
this coupon. 


Two interesting booklets in full color describe these new 
scientific filing systems. Explain their modern captions 
and subdivisions. Demonstrate how color is used to give 


greater speed and accuracy. Show how simple and efficient 


is their operation. Everyone whose daily task requires ser- 
vice from files should read these booklets. They will show 
you which of these 


many years. 





Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


SERVICE 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


new filing systems 
will solve your filing 
problems now and for 
Write to- 
day for both booklets. 





Remington Rand Business Service, 


Remington Rand Bldg., 
Buffalo, New York 


I am interested in your 
booklets on Variadex 
and Triple Check Auto- 
matic. 


Name _ ee ee 


Address = 
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Ability to Create — 


has made this country the economic 
leader of all nations. We must not 
lose that creative genius. We must 
not become merely a nation of trad- 
ers. We must continue to put forth 
our hands to do that which has not 
been done, without fear, and with- 
out prejudice. We must follow those 
endeavors which form new wealth 
and add to the assets of the world. 
Through this power of creative en- 
ergy alone shall we continue to pros- 
perandmove forward toour destiny, 
both as individuals and as a nation. 
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GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


Incorporated 


Engineering — Development — Management 
141 Broadway, New York 





BOUND VOLUMES OF 


Be a Ge 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 












Volume XV (Jan. 6—June 30,1930) 
has been bound and is now ready 


for distribution. Completely - 4 4 


& to $7.50 





cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue | ig... )) 
STF 2 


ee 





buckram, gold lettering. Price, $5, at any Smoke Shop 
postpaid. 
A few copies of Volumes IX, 


X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV are | 
also available at the same price. | 

Address orders to M. E. STmLt- | 
WELL, Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, | 


| 
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e HAT’S the cry of pipe smokers 
if when they see Locktite. It’s 
the world’s only Talon Fastened 
pouch. Opens and 
closes with a zip. Fits 
the pocket without roll- 
ing or folding and keeps 
tobacco fresh because 
the Humidizer keeps it 
moist. In a wide vari- 
ety of materials and 


“ colors. 










| Chicago, Illinois. 














Sold here without profit. Ask for 
price list and appreciations by 
famous men 
—sent free. 





Henry 
None may Ceorges 


call himself 
educated in social thought (says 
Dr. John Dewey) who lacks ac- 
quaintance with the great writings of Henry George. 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 

11 Park Place, New York City 


SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENTS 


THE POUCH WITH THE H&MIDIZER r | 
Look for the Name Stamped on Each Pouch 

















PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” 





Last week the 


| following names made the following news: 


An oldtime coach once owned and 
driven by Horace (“Go West, Young 


Man”) Greeley was put up for sale at 
Las Animas, Col., to liquidate a ware- 


| houseman’s lien. 


ree renee 


Calvin Coolidge was assessed $962 on 
his new home “The Beeches.”’ It was the 
first Northampton (Mass.) realty tax he 
has paid. For 25 years he was a renter. 


—©>—_ 


Club Members of New York for 1930- 
31, out last week, revealed that Harry 
Payne Whitney had dropped four clubs 
(St. Nicholas, Piping Rock, Jockey, 
Creek) since last year, joined two (Brook 
& Yale), leaving Brig. Gen. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt III undisputed No. 1 New 
York clubman with 16 memberships— 
Racquet & Tennis, Union, N. Y. Yacht, 
Union League, Century, Tuxedo, Brook, 
Metropolitan, Piping Rock, Turf & Field, 
Engineers, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht, 
Automobile Club of America, Yale, Sleepy 
Hollow, Knickerbocker. 

Tied with Mr. Whitney for second place 
with 15 clubs are George Fisher Baker 
Jr., and Clarence Hungerford Mackay. 
Charles Oliver Iselin, 14 clubs, is third. 

a Ce 

John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, honey- 
mooning in Upperville, Va., with his bride 
of a fortnight (former Mary Elizabeth 
Altemus of Philadelphia), wanted to see 
his Airedale bitch Jill, sent to Manhasset, 
L. I. for her. Jill was driven to Roosevelt 
Field in her master’s Rolls-Royce, flown 
to Virginia in her master’s Sikorsky. 

peaeen eee 

Marshall Field III and his bride of 
two months (former Mrs. Dudley Coats 
of London), honeymooning through Africa 
in an amphibian airplane which crashed in 
the surf at Sidi Barrani on its way to them 
three weeks ago, crashed last week 850 
mi. south of Khartoun en route to Kenya 
Colony. All escaped injury. 

ane” SNE 

“Mr. Haskell ran into my hand and 
broke my wrist. His eye hit my fist.” 
Thus last week deposed Showman Arthur 
Hammerstein concerning a brawl in- 
volving himself, Jack Haskell, dancemas- 
ter for Hammerstein’s recent Manhattan 
musicomedy Luana, and Harold Rand, a 
chorusman (Time, Aug. 11). All charges 
were dismissed. The three grinned, posed 
amiably for photographers. 

— 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
bought a 150-acre farm near Princeton, 
N. J., hard by the estate of his friend 


Gerard Barnes Lambert (yachts, 
planes, “Listerine’’). 
—_———_ 


Ethel and Charlotte Dorrance, débu- 
tante daughters and heiresses of the late 
Dr. John Thompson Dorrance, almost 
sole owner of Campbell Soup Co. (Tre, 
Oct. 13) were badly injured when their 


automobile skidded, overturned near 
Philadelphia. 
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AMITY 
FIND’EX | 





REPLACES , 
OLD-FASHIONED_.~ 
METHODS 





‘ Lil 
LODGE CARD 
TICKETS 


PHOTOS 


a complete pocket file 
for important cards .. 


and a super-wallet for 
small size currency 


FIND-EX, wallet extra- 
ordinary, instantly 
discloses the card, ticket 
or memoranda you want 
. .. at the pull of a tab. 
Individual transparent 
envelopes are provided 
for visible filing and per- 
manent cleanliness. 


As a billfold . . . FIND-EX 
holds a bill or a bank-roll with 
equal trimness (patented expan- 
sion feature prevents bulging). 
Folds once . . . thin and flat. 
A pocket necessity every man 
needs. Choice of 6 styles in 
rich leathers. A splendid value 
at $5.00. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write us direct. 


Amity LEATHER Propucts Co. 
Dept. T West Bend, Wis. 


Makers of a complete line of personal 
leather-ware for men and women, 


' AMITY 


® The MARK of GENUINE LEATHER 
and HONEST VALUE 








TIME 


Irving T. Bush, president of Bush Ter- 
minal Co., back in the U. S. from honey- 
mooning in Europe with his third wife 
(former Marian Spore, Michigan heiress, 
Manhattan mystic and social worker) paid 
without protest $83,000 in duties and 
fines for undeclared jewelry worth $40,- 
ooo. Officials stated there was no attempt 
at smuggling, simply a dispute over duties 
on jewelry purchased in the U. S., reset 
in Europe, brought back. Their fines paid, 
the Bushes sailed once more for Europe. 

Newcomb Carlton, president of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. was interviewed 


by the Rochester, N. Y. Journal on the 








Newcoms CARLTON 
“It’s ‘stuffed shirts’ like me...” 


Depression. Declared he: “A good many 
day-workers are putting in only part time 
to spread the work, but it’s ‘stuffed shirts’ 
like me who are putting in full time.” 


(> 


Robert Minor, editor of the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker, gaoled last spring for 
inciting riots in Manhattan (Time, March 
17), was paroled, rushed to Roosevelt 
Hospital where he underwent a successful 
appendectomy. 





J. Francis (“Shanty”) Hogan, huge, 
able catcher of the New York Giants 
baseball team, at an apartment party in 
Manhattan, objected to the presence of 
one Joseph Kink, Negro elevator operator 
who had been asked in for a drink. Hogan 
ejected Kink. Furious, Kink got a base- 
ball bat and knife, waited until Hogan 
left the party, took him down in the 
elevator, beat and stabbed him painfully 
as he left the building. 





>> 
Y 


An unknown quatrain by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow (1807-1882) came 
to light when an 18th Century potter’s 
wheel was presented to Manhattan’s Mu- 
seum of the Peaceful Arts. Attached to 
the wheel, which had inspired Longfellow 
at the age of 16, were these lines: 

No handicraftsman’s art 
Can to our art compare; 
We potters make our pots 
Of what we potters are. 














DISCOUNTS 
DO IT! 


MAY progressive busi- 


nesses have discovered 
how to use the-2% cash 
discounts on their monthly Bills 
Payable to create substantial 
extra Cash Reserves. 

These little 2%'s, combined 
and multiplied by compound 
interest under the Investors 
Syndicate Plan, mature into cash 
reserve funds ranging from 
$1,000 to $100,000 and up- 
wards. 


Others of our clients simply 
make a regular payroll item for 
“Reserve Fund.” 


Either method protects future 
prosperity, guards against emer- 
gencies, assures means to seize 
future opportunities. 

Send coupon for special re- 


serve fund brochure, ‘Guard 
Against Business Dangers."’ 


190,000 INVESTORS 
OPT TE OIL IVF S VIII ISLS LOIS EOI 
Gentlemen: Send Brochure, "Guard Against 


Business Dangers" 


Address. occ cccccccccccccccccccccesss- 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED +1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Assets Over 
$36,000,000 


Offices in 
51 Cities 
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T 0 BOMBAY-BOGOTA-+ISTANBUL 


* To the market places of every 
continent go more and more Amer- 
ican goods. Motor cars, tractors, 


fountain pens, office and industrial 
machinery—raw materials as well as 


finished—an ever increasing stream 
flows out to foreign towns and cities. 
* America is fast appreciating the 


growing importance of foreign out- 


lets for her efficient factories. And 


American business management is 


becoming aware of the conditions 
under which this foreign business 


may be secured. It is no longer sufhi- 


cient to mail out catalogs in English 


—leaving the burden of the sale 


upon the buyer. The competition of 
countries more used to the ways of 
international trade is keen edged. 


* And so American management 


is awakening to the need for close 


study of the language, customs, hab- 








its and buying preferences of the peo- 


ple it wishes to interest in its goods. 
A new problem for many industries. 
* Here again the responsibilities 
of management touch seriously the 


interests of the individual investor. 


For it is the alertness of that man- 
agement to changing conditions that 
very largely determines the continu- 
ing value of the company’s securi- 
ties. Alertness to a great many things 
beside the increasing importance 
of foreign markets—to new man- 
ufacturing processes, new selling 
methods, the power of advertising. 
* The true appraisal of management 
isnotan easy matter. Itinvolvesmany 
intangibles—thingsthat are not found 
in records. It requires experience 
and contacts extending over a period 


of years—a period long enough 


to cover many cycles of business 
activity, including the rise of new 
industries, the decline of old ones. 
* This type of experience, this point 
of view characterizes the invest- 


ment service offered by A.G. Becker 
& Co.—a service built upon thirty- 
seven years intimate contact with 
American business. Its comprehen- 
sive character makes possible, on 
the one hand, the financing of all 
the requirements of a business and, 
on the other, an interest in all the 
forms of investment which go to 
make up a well-balanced invest- 
ment program for the investor. 
* A description of this service is 
contained in an interesting book- 


let, “Sound Corporate Financing,” 


which we will gladly send on re- 


quest. Ask for T107. 








BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER ® ® 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK *® 100 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE _ 





’ Freight Car Man 


When Elias Mayer, 52, of Chicago an- 
nounced recently that he was going 
to retire from business, he gave as his 
reason his desire to die with his slippers 
on—not his shoes. In good health, he 
retired primarily to have some fun. But 
he also may have had in mind the realiza- 
tion that his business, General American 


Tank Car Corp., is a young-man affair. 
Certainly the Board of Directors were of 
such a mind, for last week they chose as 
Mr. Mayer’s successor in the presidency, 





Pirie MacDonald 
LESTER NorTH SELIG 
“People continue to eat.” 





Lester North Selig, slight, boyish-look- 
ing, 37. 

President Selig went to law school in 
Brooklyn, where he was born and raised. 
But as soon as he was given his degree 
he decided that law was not for him. At 
the invitation of Max Epstein, founder 
(with five tank cars) and at that time 
president of G. A. T. C., he went to Chi- 
cago, started to work riveting under- 
frames of tank cars. After factory experi- 
ence, he was transferred through the 
departments—purchasing, operation, ac- 
counting—to learn. the business thor- 
oughly. In 1920 he was made assistant 
to Mr. Epstein, who, upon the ascendancy 
of Mr. Mayer to the presidency three 
years ago, became board chairman and 
has since spent most of his time with 
philanthropies and art (Time, Nov. 4, 
1929), 

G. A. T. C. is the Pullman Company 
of the freight transportation business. Al- 
though only the fourth largest manufac- 
turer of freight cars,* it is the largest 
owner and operator of freight cars—4o,- 
000 of them, which it leases out to various 
railroads. Of these, 45% are tank cars, 
the rest are divided principally among 
stock, glass-lined milk and refrigerator 
cars. The company through subsidiaries 
owns ten repair shops far-flung through- 
out the U. S., operates 5,000 freight cars 


*Three largest are Pullman-Standard, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry, Pressed Steel Corp. 


abroad, has the largest storage terminal 
in the U. S. (at Goodhope, La.—a town 
built by the company). 

Although on the whole freight car load- 
ings have decreased during the Depression, 
G. A. T. C., with assets close to $100,- 
000,000, earned $4.58 on its common the 
first six months of 1930, will show (says 
President Selig) $2.50 more for the third 
quarter and at least $9 for the year—best 
year in G. A. T. C. history. Asked to ex- 
plain this apparent paradox, President 
Selig called attention to the fact that most 
of his business is concerned with trans- 
porting foodstuffs. ‘People continue to 
eat,” says he. 


Dirt Cheap 

Although many a commodity has rallied 
from its low, last week the principal food- 
stuffs were still, in Manhattan at least, 
“dirt cheap.” At last week’s prices, corn, 
wheat and rye were respectively .o18¢, 
.o16¢ and .o1¢ a pound. In Manhattan 
good topsoil sells at $3 for a 200-lb. barrel, 
or .o15¢ per lb. 





v 





Value of Kettleman 


Amerada Corp. sold a half interest in 
its King lease, Kettleman Hills, Calif. to 
Union Oil Co. of California for $4,000,000 
cash, $4,000,000 from future production. 
Last year Amerada bought this lease for 
$200,000 cash, $200,000 to come from the 
first production. On the basis of last 
week’s transaction, the total value of 
Kettleman Hills is estimated at $1,128,- 
000,000. 








Chain Stores 

Early this year Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
sold their branch offices to E. A. Pierce & 
Co., became specialists in chain stores. 
Last week they compiled the results of 
52 chain store companies for last month 
and for the first nine months of the year. 
During September total sales were $310,- 
535,660, a 4.16% decline. For all 52 
chains, nine month sales came to $2,904,- 
181,652, a 1.65 gain. Nine-month returns 
for the biggest 23 were: 


Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Sears Roebuck (to Sept. 10).......... 
Kroger Groc. & Bak. (to Sept. 27).... 
F. W. Woolworth 
Montgomery Ward 
*Safeway Stores 
*J. C. Penney. 
American Stores 
*S. S. Kresge Co. 
*First National Stores (to Sept. 27) 
*MacMarr Stores 
*National Tea 

S. H. Kress 

W. T. Grant 
*Walgreen & Co. 
*McCrory Stores Corp 
National Bellas Hess 
*Daniel Reeves, Inc 

F. & W. Grand Silver 
*Melville Shoe 

Childs Co. 

J. J. Newberry 
Schulte-United 


* Companies financed by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


Transamerica into Telephones 
Potent in banking, Transamerica Corp. 
also has an interest in many an industrial 
such as General Foods. Last week it be- 
came associated, on an international scale, 
with a major utility. Prelude to the deal 
was formation of General Telephone & 
Electric Corp., whose primary purpose will 
be to extend the development of Associ- 
ated Telephone & Telegraph Co. .Behind 
the new company with Transamerica are 
Theodore Gary & Co. of Kansas City 
($20,000,000 stock to be taken by them) 
and British interests who have participated 
with Theodore Gary & Co. in Associated’s 
development (to this group: $6,000,000 
worth of stock). Chief of these British as- 











Moffett Studios 
HUNTER LARRABEE GARY 


For good men: 25 years. 


sociates is Sir Alexander Forbes Proctor 
Roger, director of some 20 companies, 
chairman of several. Of these, British In- 
sulated Cables, Ltd., is most potent. 
Because of the vastness of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., other U. S 





NINE MONTHS c 


. 1930 1929 Change 
800,168,990 $ 750,945,457 + 6.5 
251,637,498 269,113,582 — 6.5 
196,479,070 209,552,933 — 6.2 
196,466,061 205,042,307 — 4.1 
IQI,153,122 193.698,785 — 1.3 
165,447,527 159,374,501 + 3.8 
130,414,312 132.380,338 — 1.4 
104,701,956 104,661,761 + 0.03 
IOI,O15,229 104,303.598 — 3.1 
82,374,588 71,699,833 +14.8 
64,960.880 63.475.497 + 2.3 
63,442,049 66,465,052 — 4.5 
45,978,362 44.547,584 + 3.2 
45.493.453 41,237,620 + 10.3 
38,686.746 33,120,920 +16.8 
29,219,677 29,760,117 — 13 
25,475.694 36,648,025 — 30.4 
25,330,665 24,672,126 + 2.6 
25,168,902** 19,458,560 + 29.3 
21,097,025 18,621,253 +13.3 
19,939.873 20,861,030 — 4.4 
19,369,828 17,487,496 + 10.7 
18,191.345 11,063,544 +64.4 


**Includes sales of Metropolitan Chain Stores, Ltd. 
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TRUST SHARES 


On January 1, 1930, there were outstanding 


884,000 CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES. 


On September 3, 1930, there were out- 
standing more than 


8,000,000 CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES. 


The sale of more than 


* 7,000,000 SHARES 
IN EIGHT MONTHS 


is all the more remarkable in view of the fact 

that selling in the eastern states was actively 

under way for Jess than six months of this period. 
» « 

On June 30, 1930, there was distributed 

against the 


79,437 CERTIFICATES 


outstanding on that date, the sum of 


$7,537,945.78. 


Notwithstanding the distribution of this sum, 
the Trustee now holds in the Cash Reserve 
Fund for stabilizing future distributions 
MORE 


THAN $4,000,000. 


Holders of Corporate Trust Shares receive all 
interest earnings allowed on this huge sum. 


This figure does not include duplication resulting from repur- 


Chases and resaies, but refers only to shares actually outstanding. 


¥ 


CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


represent an ownership in- 
terest in these 28 companies. 
The Chase National Bank of 
theCity of New York, Trustee 


M 


RAILROADS 


Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


OILS 


Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


UTILITIES 
and QUASI-UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


INDUSTRIALS 
American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
du Pont 
Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
United Fruit 
United States Steel 
Woolworth 


¥ 


MOODY’S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


853 INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


ASK YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE OR BANK 


about Corporate Trust Shares 


“ADMINISTRATIVE 
AnD 
RESEARCH = 
CORPORATION 
al 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Wau Street - New Yorxk 


John Y. Robbins, President 
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interests in the telephone field have long 
been overshadowed, little known. But the 
rise of Theodore Gary, onetime lightning 
rod salesman, in the telephone industry has 
been dramatic. In 1897 he bought out a 
small system in Macon, Mo., soon ex- 
tended his field in all directions. What 
seemed the culmination of this career 
came when, with his British backing, he 
formed Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
in 1926. This company took over none of 
the Gary telephone systems in the U. S., 
but makes equipment in the U. S., also 
has manufacturing plants in Great Britain 
and Belgium. In this field it runs into 
competition with International Telephone 
& Telegraph. Its customers include the 
government telephone systems of Great 
Britain, Australia, Japan, also some sub- 
sidiaries of A. T. & T. The company and 
its subsidiaries operate 300,000 telephones 
having systems in British Columbia, Por- 
tugal, Colombia, big investments in other 
systems. Despite its international nature, 
Associated’s principal headquarters are in 
Chicago. 

Long closely associated with his father 
in telephonic maneuvres has been Hunter 
Larrabee Gary. When the new company 
was formed last week it was announced 
that he will be its chairman. Other 
of his activities include a directorship on 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, vice- 
chairmanship of Commerce Trust Co. of 
Kansas City (largest bank in roth Federal! 
Reserve District). Deprived of eyesight 
for several years by an accident, he went 
to no college, but was tutored in the 
science of telephony, accounting, com- 
mercial law. Now he golfs, motors, fishes, 
hunts. His summers are usually spent in 
a palatial home at Madeline Island, Lake 
Superior, where plies his yacht. In run- 
ning his business he has one unusual 
method: when he finds a good man he 
immediately gives him a long-term con- 





| tract, sometimes for as long as 25 years. 


President of the new company will be 
Arthur Frank Adams, onetime lineman, 
now Associated’s chairman and generally 
regarded as a mainspring of its interna 
tional organization. 
Chairman of General Telephone & 
Electric’s executive committee will be 
Elisha Walker, Chairman of  Trans- 
america’s executive committee. Last week 
he expounded the reasons that make this 
| deal logical, reasons realized by Ivar 
| Kreuger when he bought into Ericcson 
Telephone, a similar deal. Said Mr. Walk- 
| er somewhat verbosely: “It deserves to 
be noted that in an era distinguished not 
infrequently by industrial overproduction, 
there has been no excess of production by 
manufacturing plants producing the re- 
quirements of telephonic communications 
systems overseas... . We may antici- 
pate, I believe, a continuing development 
in telephonic communications overseas.” 

Almost simultaneous with announce- 
ment of the deal, Associated Telephone 
declared an extra dividend of $1, its sec- 
ond extra this year. 








Personnel 


News last week were the following 
changes: 

George Poindexter Bagby, vice presi- 
dent of Western Maryland Railway 
Co., acting president since the murder of 
| Chairman-President Maxwell Cunningham 
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4 This advertisement is the sixth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 





IGHT years from 1919 to 1927 wit- 

nessed an increase in the horsepower 
used in manufacture of more than 
9,500,000 and the annual value of 
manufactured products in 1927 was more 
than $718,000,000 above that for 1919. 
During the same period, however, there 
was a decrease in manufacturing estab- 


lishments of more than 22.000. 


During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an im- 


mense and virtually unparalleled profit, 
while others, less fortunate or less accu- 


rately informed, made no profit or suffered 


an actual loss. 


In the year 1927, when the total of 


manufactured products was more than 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


*CUT IN WOOD BY Jj. J. LANKES 


Investments 


$62,718,000,000, nine of the sixteen “ bil- 
lion dollar” industries showed an actual 
decrease in production under 1925. Even 
in the industries showing the greatest 
loss, however, some companies showed a 


decided gain, both in production and in 
profits. 


Interpretation of these figures shows the 
need of constant supervision of industrial 
investments. For while the gains have con- 
tinued and will continue, the leaders of 
one period are not necessarily the leaders 


of another. 


United Founders Corporation has in its 
consolidated portfolio many industrial 
securities. "Through American Founders 
Corporation, it has a statistical and eco- 
nomic organization built up over a period 
of years. Through this organization, United 
Founders is able to study important 
investment situations and to maintain 
supervision over its 
industrial and other 
holdings. 
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‘I regard it 
as a sacred duty 


to these loved ones 


to lay the foundation 


for an estate” 





A letter from 
a young man 
in Pittsburgh 
asking for 
advice 





Y ITHIN the next ninety days,” writes 

Mr. F——, “I expect to have about 
$6,000 through the sale of some inherited prop- 
erty. We have two small children, a gir! of five 
and a little boy of three. I regard it as a sacred 
duty to these loved ones to use this money in 
laying the foundation for an estate. My salary 
is $500 a month which I hope will grow.” 


This is the kind of problem that interests us 
particularly. And we have suggested for this 
young man, after a careful consideration of 
his individual needs, a definite investment pro- 
gram ... one which will, we believe, not only 
safeguard his principal but also provide at- 
tractive possibilities of profit. Thus $6,000 can 
very well be made the nucleus of an estate.* 


It is our business to help pecple work out a 
definite investment plan . . . the one thing 
that can bring financial independence. We wel- 
come you at any one of our 49 offices for a per- | 
sonal consultation. Or simply mail the coupon 
below for one of our financial independence 
blanks which you can fill in easily in a few 
minutes, and a free copy of our new booklet, 
“Building Financial Independence.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 
49 offices in different cities 


Incorporated 





S. W. STRAUS & CO. 

565 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; 
or Michigan Ave., at Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; or 79 Post 
St., San Francisco. 


Please send me, without obli- 
gation, a copy of Booklet 
T-117 and a “financial in- 
dependence blank.’’ 
Name_— 

Address 


City 





Byers (Time, Oct. 6), was elected presi- 
dent of the road. The position of chair- 
man remains vacant. At the same direc- 
tors’ meeting, a substantial pension to be 
used in the education of Mr. Byers’ five 
sons was voted. 

Mrs. John Thompson Dorrance was 
chosen to be a director of Campbell Soup 
Co., filling one position left vacant by the 
recent death of her husband (Time, Oct. 


| 13). Chairman of the Board will be her 


brother-in-law, Dr. George Morris Dor- 


| rance. 


Elected to fill the late Dr. Dorrance’s 
place on the directorship of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was Thomas Sovereign 
Gates who recently resigned his partner- 
ship in J. P. Morgan & Co. to become 
president of University of Pennsylvania. 

Columbus Haile, 70, with Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. for 41 
years, resigned from the presidency of the 
line, a position held since 1926. Chair- 
man Michael Harrison Cahill succeeds 
him. 

Charles Albert Wight, 31, graduated 
from Yale in 1922, became vice president 
of Bankers Trust Co. Young Banker 
Wight became President of Central Farm- 
ers Trust Co. in Palm Beach when he was 
28, two years later was made vice presi- 
dent of Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Man- 
hattan. When this bank merged with 
National City he was made a vice presi- 
dent on the National City Staff, a position 
which he recently resigned. His rise com- 
pares with that of Robert Livingston 
Clarkson, who became president of Albert 
Henry Wiggin’s Chase National at the age 
ot 34 and who is now, aged 38, vice chair- 
man of Chase, “world’s biggest bank.” 


A 
«—— 





Shadow Girl 


One Doris Podmore, model, last week 
sued American Tobacco Co. for $250,000 
damages. Charge: her picture had been 
used without her consent in a “Coming 


Events Cast Their Shadows Before” ad- 


| vertisement; had resulted in ridicule due 


to her “delicate state of health,” had 
caused a nervous breakdown, further ill 
health, severe depression. 








S 


Shadow of Panic 


In 1880 Prince & Whitely, Manhattan 
brokers, opened a branch office in the old 
Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C., en- 
gaged the first private wire from the 
Capitol to Manhattan. On July 2, 1881, 
this wire was used to flash word of Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield’s assassination, 
giving Prince & Whitely clients an advan- 
tageous time margin in the market shock 
which followed. At that time the firm was 
three years old. Since then it has survived 
many a severe depression including at 


| least six actual stockmarket panics. Last 
| week it failed. 


Almost coincidentally a 
“New Economic Theory” seemed to sweep 
the emotions of volatile stock-traders. 
Though few Wall streeters have ever read 
Oswald Spengler’s Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes, it was easy for them to 


| imagine a world in the grip of conditions 


more awful and appalling than ever be- 
fore. Prices will never go up again; the 
world will seethe in war and revolt; all 
mankind is doomed to a steadily decreas- 


ing standard of living until poverty, per- 
haps starvation, is the rule of life—such 
talk made spice for bear-food last week. 


Since early September stockmarket 
prices had declined steadily. When the 
week opened, commentators were already 
comparing prices with the panic lows of 
Nov. 13, 1929. Steel drew near to $150 
(its 1929 high was $2613). On Thursday, 
Stock Exchange President Richard I. 
Whitney, who on Oct. 24, 1929 had tem- 
porarily reversed the market by bidding 
$205 for Steel when it was at $190, this 
time was willing to bid the market-price 
$150. At this figure 25,000 shares were 
sold in a single $3,000,000 transaction, but 
even indirect evidence that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. was buying failed to halt the de- 
cline. When Mr. Whitney was obliged to 
announce the Prince & Whitely failure 
from the floor of the exchange, many a 
blue-chip sank below its 1929 bottom. 
Traders noted these prices: 


Low Low 
Nov. 13, Oct. 10, 
1929 1930 
Allied Chemical & Dye...... 197 200 
ee LS ee 86 112% 
American & Foreign Power... 51 37% 
American Tel. & Tel......... 197% 192% 
Pe Pes re aera 70 34% 
Baltimore & Ohio.........6- 105* 84% 
Consolidated Gas .......++. 80% 94 
E. I. du Pont..... ‘iaceines: Oe 975% 
General Electric ........ oe. 168% 523 
General Motors ......... ee 36% 35% 
Gillette Safety Razor........ 80 35% 
International Tel. & ‘Tel...... 53 25% 
RMIOIDEE 2, cua cults ted sa 0¥ 49% 27 
Montgomery Ward.......... 49% 21% 
New York Central.......... 160 139 
PeSVIVERID «oon 5 0000 ks ce 74 64% 
MED Saskia cssnan saws eee 86 214% 
Standard Oil of N. J....... 50 551% 
TE BO an padhesa ee 50 42% 
Union Carbide & Carbon..... 59 61 
SS. ee eee . 150 144% 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 102% 109% 
DOO. nbs ob cee e oo en 52% 59% 


Much of the selling was of course di- 
rectly attributable to the failure of Prince 
& Whitely. Liquidation was especially 
violent in stocks in which Prince & Whitely 
were supposed to have an interest: Atlas 
Stores, Brockway Motor Truck, Hahn De- 
partment Stores, Kelvinator Corp., Na- 
tional. Dairy Products. On the curb, 
Prince & Whitely Trading Corp. dropped 
from $7.50 to $.50 before rallying. Bro- 
kers pointed to the fact that J. A. Sisto & 
Co. which failed fortnight ago (Tre, 
Oct. 13) had had an investment trust, that 
both Sisto financial and Prince & Whitely 
trading had been formed near the peak of 
last year’s bull market. 

But while the failure was a shock, it 
was not entirely unexpected. The actual 
news merely substantiated one of many 
persistent rumors which flooded Wall 
Street. Where originated all these wild 
tales, no man could tell. But no man could 
stop them. Cool brokers fought to quell 
them, only to catch the disease themselves. 
Denial seemed to lend authority. Some 
firms sent memorandums to all employes, 
warning them that to discuss another 
firm’s financial position, even among them- 
selves, was a breach that could not be 
tolerated. But as stocks kept falling, the 
stories flew faster. Weakness in certain 
issues, notably Fox, corresponded with 
rumors concerning houses sponsoring 
them. Cause and Effect became confused. 

Not only the U. S. markets felt the re- 
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CANADA 


AND THE 
BEAUHARNOIS 





Lower cost raw materials, labor and power, 
a rich domestic market, Empire preferential 
tariffs, trade agreements, an awakening na- 
tional spirit demanding Empire goods... 
these all beckon American manufacturers to 
Canada. 


The Beauharnois Area is your move in the trek northward to capture the Cana- 
dian market (as great as that of the state of New York) or to invade imperial 
and foreign markets. 


Canada offers you both an overseas and a rich domestic market with a high pur- 


chasing power. Through United States magazines your products are already 
favourably known in the Dominion. 


In the Beauharnois Area these attractions are heightened by its proximity to 
Montreal, the wealth and population centre of the Dominion, by direct water 
transportation to overseas or Great Lakes ports, by the sanest labor situation in 
America and by a buyers’ market for electrical power. 


Harnessing the St. Lawrence at Beauharnois there is being erected a low cost 
500,000 horsepower plant. The site has an ultimate capacity of 2,000,000 horse- 


power, thus assuring the manufacturer of cheap power immediately — and for 
future requirements. 


Obtain the data on the industrial possibilities of Canada and the Beauharnois Area 
as they affect your particular industry by 


writing to the Commercial Department of the 
Beauharnois Power Corporation, University 
Tower, Montreal, or have your secretary write 
today for a booklet on the area. 
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DO/MORE posture 
promotes health and 
increases efficiency. 







MN q II 
INCORRECT pos- 
ture breeds fatigue 
and slows up work, 


As they SIT 
so shall they 


WORK 


Which girl above is a live wire 
—and why? 

Note how she sits. She is taking in 
one-seventh more air with each breath 
than her fatigued co-workers. Her 
blood is properly oxygenated — her 
brain is clear—her body alert. There 
is no.“back-up” of carbon dioxide in 
her blood stream to slow her up. The 
blood vessels of her abdomen are not 
pinched by poor posture. Her heart, 
therefore, is not forced to wear itself 
out by doing extra duty. 

She is erect because she is properly 
seated in an adjustable Do/More 
Health Chair—fitted to her individual 
requirements by a seating expert. Her 
production is 10% greater than that 
of the unfortunate, slumped girls 
around her. If you want a real live- 
wire office or factory, give your workers 
a chance. Investigate posture seating. 







DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1001 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Indiana 











Attach to Your Letterhead 








Do/More Chair Company, 1001 Do/Moré Blk. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen; Please send me data on the relation 
between proper seated posture and better work, 
greater production, and happier workers. 








| percussions of the failure of this 52-year- 


old firm with membership on the Ex- 
change, Curb, Chicago Exchange and 
Curb, and the Cleveland Exchange, with 
seven branch offices, with about 9,000 cus- 
tomers and collateral loans estimated at 
$35,000,000. News of the failure shocked 
London, where Prince & Whitely did a 
large arbitrage business, was said to be 
interested in International Nickel and 
Brazilian Traction. This, added to the 
failure of two small London houses, sent 
prices reeling in that market. It was 
likewise a blow to Paris. Said La Liberté: 
“This firm is one of those which recently 
have been installed in France and have 
contributed to drain our national savings 
for the profit of American speculators.” 


While no other houses in Manhattan 
closed, two withdrew from the Stock Ex- 
change. Buell & Co. announced it was 
selling its seat in order to concentrate on 
the investment banking business. William 
Schall & Co. likewise sold their member- 
ship, and sold their Boston office of E. A. 
Pierce & Co., credited with being the 
largest wirehouse. 

A sensational closing rally saved Fri- 
day, Oct. 10, from being remembered as 
one of the gloomiest, most unnerving, 
that the Street has experienced for years. 
(In that one day Fox went from 38 to 
29 to 38.) The shadow of real financial 
Panic had been over lower Manhattan, 
cold, terrifying. For weakness among the 
rich & powerful is disconcerting, and, re- 
called oldsters, sometimes contagious. 

That the decline should follow on the 
heels of the Stock Exchange’s announce- 
ment that bear-raiders would be prose- 
cuted was regarded as only coincidental. 
Bear-selling could not have played more 
than a small part, a fact admitted by 
President Richard I. Whitney when he 
spoke last week to the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, defended true short selling, 
said: “It is impossible for any individual 
or group of individuals to buy or sell se- 
curities in sufficient volume to affect the 
whole list.” Brokers saw that the Ex- 
change’s attitude was against the bear 
who uses unethical means (such as rumor- 
mongering) to depress prices, was perhaps 
essentially a move to forestall investiga- 
tion by Congress. Agitation of this sort 
was commencing last week. Congressman 
William I. Sirovich of New York notified 
the Exchange that if conditions were not 
remedied he would ask President Hoover 
to act. Quite to the contrary, shrewd ob- 
servers noted as a happy sign that many 
a “little fellow” was now selling short. 

Prospective. There is, obviously, no 
Smithsonian Institute yardstick for the 
value of stocks. But by yardsticks usually 
employed, most U. S. Industry was selling 
last week on the theory that two, three or 
more years would elapse before Prosper- 
ity could be said to have returned. The 
actual facts were in no way alarming. 
Compared with other depression-years, 
the wonder was not that two houses had 
failed within the month but that many 
more firms had not failed months ago. 
Even such an arch-conservative as the 
New York Jimes’ Alexander Dana Noyes 
berated Wall Street for a pessimism as ex- 
treme as its fantastic optimism of last 
year. And, in many a newspaper and 
business paper, financial leaders were be- 
rated for an absence of leadership as nota- 


ble in days of gloom as in bygone days 
of merrymaking. Consensus of opinion 
was, in short, that Wall Street had ceased 
to be either guide or barometer to U. S. 
Industry: it was wrong in 1929’s summer, 
wrong in 1930's spring, it was therefore 
more likely to be wrong than right in 
1930’s autumn. 


Meanwhile, “broker’s loans” were the 
lowest since Jan. 7, 1927, inventories were 
everywhere reported low, commodity 
prices rose slightly, a definite rise was re- 
ported in home-building, money continued 
cheapest since 1925 and total reported 
dividends paid by U. S. corporations were 
actually greater this year than last. 


——— + —_ 
What Was Ina Name 


Oldest and largest of houses specializing 
in government bonds is C. F. Childs & Co. 
which in 1927 did a business larger than 
the total bond turnover on the Stock Ex- 
change. Last week developments involv- 
ing this firm gave rise to the saying that 
Mr. Childs is the first man to have sold 
his own name short with profit. 

For many years Charles Frederick 
Childs, 54, was the head of C. F. Childs & 
Co. In May, 1928, he sold the firm to 














Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
CHARLES FREDERICK CHILDS 
He bought himself back at a profit. 


American Co., San Francisco holding com- 
pany. About a year later, American Co. 
passed into the control of Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp. which bought entire con- 
trol of C. F. Childs & Co. for $3,187,000. 
Meanwhile, Bond-broker Childs formed 
Childs Securities Corp., began dealing 
again in government bonds. 

Last week it was rumored that Gold- 
man Sachs Trading was offering to sell 
C. F. Childs & Co. for a comparatively 
small price. Then the day after the Prince 
& Whitely failure the announcement was 
made that Mr. Childs had bought back 
the firm’s name, that Goldman Sachs Trad- 
ing would liquidate the now nameless 
company, all of whose assets were to be in 
highly marketable securities. It is assumed 
that Mr. Childs paid much less for his 
name than he got for it two years ago. 
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, war F % i ck screen would mar the star’s 


romantic appeal. But that 
is something you don’t hear 
in the theatres which have 





Western Electric talking picture equipment. 


To reproduce the letter ‘S’ was but one of many 
difficulties in the way of giving you talking pic- 
tures at their best. Western Electric was able to 
solve these problems by reason of its 50 years’ 
experience in making Bell telephones and other 
voice transmission apparatus. 

All over this country, and indeed the world, a 
discriminating public flocks to Western Electric 
equipped theatres—one more proof of this com- 


‘Inc. | - wk pany’s leadership in sound. 


fit. 
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or his THE WESTERN ELECTRIC SOUND SYSTEM GIVES YOU TALKING 
g°. PICTURES AT THEIR BEST IN OVER 6,500 THEATRES 
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CareruL Comparison 


reveals the vast superiority of 


HAUSERMAN PARTITIONS 


Appearance, Service and Mechanical 
Perfection are factors which determine 
the satisfaction afforded by partitions 


HEN considering partitions, 
investigate carefully these 
all-important points: 


1. Appearance. Study the details 
by which they achieve beauty 
of design . . . insist on pleasing 


proportions... demand a large 


variety of attractive colors, 
color combinations and an 
absolute duplication of selected 
grains from which to choose a 


suitable finish... insist that all 
finishing be done in the manu- 
facturer’s plant—not in your 
building. 

2. Service. Look into the manufac- 
turer's experience and ability. 
Specify that all planning, 
erection and rearrangement 
must be done by the manufac- 


turer’s own full-time engineers 
and expert erection crews. Deal 


with a concern whose reputa- 
tion is based on years of 
satisfactory service. 


3. Mechanical Perfection. Investi- 
gate the means by which they 
attain mechanical perfection. 
Inquire about their exclusive 


76 &.* FT. 





The illustration above shows a line of intercom- 
municating doors in thirty-eight runs of parti- 
tions between attorneys’ offices in the new 
Internal Revenue Building at Washington. 
features. Study carefully the 
details of construction which 


give them unique advantages. 


When these points are carefully 
compared and fully understood, it 
will be immediately apparent why 
Hauserman Movable Steel Par- 


titions are outstandingly superior. 


HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 


6899 GRANT AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 13 Factory Branches 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Washington, D. C. 


Newark 
Chicago 


Buffalo Boston Kansas City 
Detroit Cincinnati St. Louis 
New York Cleveland 


HAUS E RMAN MOVABLE 


ser. PARTITIONS 
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Expedient Lutherans 

With the same expediency which has 
marked 400 years of Lutheranism, the 
United Lutheran Church in America at 
Milwaukee last week modified two old 
tenets to accommodate existing condi- 
tions. 

Their old rule was that adultery was the 
only cause for divorce. But they were 
obliged to recognize that divorce “is now 
accepted in large circles as a necessary and 








| salutary expedient of modern life, afford- 


ing a convenient means of escape when the 
continuance in the marriage relationship 
has ceased for any reason to be desirable.” 


| The United Lutherans voted to add “mali- 


cious desertion” to adultery as a divorce 
cause. The innocent party of a Lutheran 
divorce may remarry, after one year. 
The Augsburg Confession admonishes 
Lutherans to “engage in just wars.” But 


| many modern Lutherans are thorough- 


going pacifists. The Milwaukee meeting 
decided: “The State is a divine institu- 
tion, and under certain circumstances it 
may become the duty of a Christian to 


| defend the State even at the cost of hu- 


man life; but what these circumstances 
must be cannot be determined by the 
Church. Here the individual conscience 
alone can serve as a sufficient guide.” 

Probably because he is a personification 
of their mixture of mysticism and prac- 
ticality, the United Lutherans elected for 
his seventh term as president Frederick 
Hermann Knubel, 60, of Manhattan. He is 
a tall, wiry, active man who does not re- 
quire his Vandyke beard to point up his 
distinguished bearing. He hates procrasti- 
nation or inactivity, despises every form 
of cant, characteristics which he showed 37 
years ago when he won first honors at 
Gettysburg (Pa.) College, venerable Lu- 
theran preparatory school for the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. The 
year the Seminary graduated him he 
married Christine Ritscher of Jersey City, 
N. J., took her to the University of Leip- 
zig for a year’s honeymoon and study. 
They returned to Manhattan, she to set up 
a household, he to be ordained in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Young, 
bold and persuasive, that same summer he 
organized for his pastorate the Church of 
the Atonement, now called Church of Our 
Savior’s Atonement, important Lutheran 
congregation in upper Manhattan. Seven 
years ago Mrs. Knubel died. After two 
years’ grief he married Jennie C. Christ 
of Manhattan. Presidency of the United 
Lutheran Church caused him to drop pas- 
torate. Now he commutes daily from his 
New Rochelle home to his Manhattan 
office off Fifth Avenue, whither the half- 
dozen religious organizations of which he is 
a trustee or officer go for counsel. 


ee 
Two-Level Church 


Detroit Catholics went to marvel at the 
dedication of a church architecturally 
unique in the land last week, the new 
French Romanesque St. Aloysius on 
downtown Detroit’s famed Washington 
Boulevard (“most brilliantly lighted street 
in the world’). Unique feature: the seat- 
ing arrangement. Old St. Aloysius, built 
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AMERICAS GREATEST “BUY” 


Note These Four 
ADVANTAGES 


1. FINE MATERIAL. White 
Broadcloth (or fast-color Blue, 
Tan or Green), so fine there 
are 128x68 threads to the inch 
-- giving unusual strength, ap- 
pearance and luxurious "feel". 


2. PRE-SHRUNK. Bya special 
new process, the Broadcloth is 
SHRUNK-TO-THE-LIMIT, insur- 
ing PERMANENT fit. A new 
shirt FREE if any one shrinks! 


3. OTHER CUSTOM-LIKE 
FEATURES: Two more yards of 
cloth to every dozen shirts. 
Generous, round-cut tails that 
don't pull up. Full-length 
center pleat with SIX -- not 


five -- strong buttons to hold 
it firm and flat. 


not anticipate the perfect, 
custom-like fit of "LongWear" 
Shirts. We consider not only 
your collar size but also your 
height and weight -- and then 
fit you from 58 SIZES. 






















PS 


[am in an unusual position to 
supply you with the most satis- 
factory shirts you have ever 
worn -- and at a distinct saving 
in price if you act promptly! 


“ 3E 
+ Pap 


AS 


To prove this, | will send you five new 
“LongWear" Shirts postpaid and _post- 
haste if you'll just drop the coupon below 
in the mail. Then you be the judge. Ex- 
amine these shirts in your home and com- 
pare them with your very finest shirts -- 

Then, if you don't find "LongWear" shirts 


so good you wouldn't think of parting with 
them, send them back. You will pay nothing. 


But | feel confident that you will keep the 
shirts once you see them, feel them -- try 
them on. Right now, seated in Congress, in 
bankers’ offices, and in the executive cham- 
bers of large corporations are thousands of 
men who wear them. My shirts are now 
better than ever, and | want to introduce 
them to thousands of new customers. For 
that reason | am making a very low price 
this month -- five shirts for just $7.95! Only 
$1.59 each. Compare "LongWear" Shirts 


with any shirts costing 50% morel 





S$HIRT-MONEY-$AVER COUPON —~ — FOR 


In Broadcloth Shirts ... 


YOU DON'T PAY A PENNY UNTIL 
YOU'RE SURE YOU LIKE THE SHIRTS -- 
and feel you are making a real saving. 

Just give brief size information on the 
coupon and mail it. Back will come 5 perfect- 
throughout "'LongWear" Shirts, postpaid for 
a week's inspection at no cost to you. 


| feel sure that, from the moment you 
open the box and lift out these five master- 
pieces of shirt making, you will fall in love 
with them. But take all the time you need 
-- there will be no clerk to hurry you. If you 


aren't just plain enthusiastic over your 
"“LongWear" Shirts, send them back. 


But if you decide to keep the shirts -- and 
to enjoy the many years of shirt satisfaction 
they will ‘give you -- send only $7.95. 


DON'T WAIT -- YOU MAY BE TOO LATE! 


It costs nothing to satisfy yourself. Mail 
the coupon -- and investigate 'LongWear" 
Custom-Like Shirts now, while you can get 
the advantage of 
this money-saving 
offer. 


President, New Process Co. 


IMMEDIATE MAILING 












My Measurements Are: | NEW PROCESS COMPANY, Warren, Pa. week to “think it over” if I wish. Assort my 5 shirts 
| M Mr. Bair: At your own risk and ex- If I send them back, there are to be | as marked below: | 
Height ft - pense send me postpaid 5 “LongWear” “no questions asked”, But if I decide | white 
| (Approximately Pre-Shrunk Broadcloth Shirts. “they're great” and keep them, I will een | 
| My I'll inspect them carefully, taking a send you $7.95 for the 5 shirts. as | 
Weight 1 | (f Brosicloth 
Approximately) Pleas (Collar Attached)... 
Collar Name He s Blue 
Size Plainly | Broadeloth I 
eat Address... . City State ae agacnmaeaas 
Size of : Tan 
i Shirt Neckband............ Business or Position Broadcloth j 
If different from collar size) Occupation......... or Title (Collar Attached) 
Sleeve (Name of Firm Connected With) Green | 
| Length sisacenitilnnitnmendininsitdini P If you care to send payment now, we'll include an attractive black belt of genuine leather -- FREE. (Collec Attached) _f 
(Not essential if you give Height) « Da Your money instantly returned if you're not more than satisfied. Waist measure (for belt)..... in. 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn, 


Private Wire Service 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 














Berore YOU COULD SAY 
“ASK SMITH TO STEP IN”... 


YOU'RE ALREADY IN 
CONVERSATION WITH HIM! 


—— remains in his own 
office, but from the clear- 
toned loud speaker on your 
desk his voice is answering... 
responding almost to your 
thought, so fast is inter-office 
communication with the 


DICTOGRAPH! 


The DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM 
of INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
acts with an ease that rivals 
radio ... Your mere flick of 
a key puts you into voice-to- 
voice contact with any member 
of your staff, or any number 
of them at one time—instantly. 





Your voice is transmitted 
througha sensitive microphone 
and the reply comes back to 
you as clearly as though the 
other person were beside you. 


With DICTOGRAPH in your 
office, time and motion yield 
more profit. There is no “time 
out” for inter-office visiting ... 
no choking the switchboard 
with inside calls. Every mo- 
ment of every day, your entire 
organization is at your finger- 
tips. 





It will take only a few moments to 
show you DICTOGRAPH in actual op- 
eration on your desk—at no obligation 
to you. . . Consult the telephone di- 
rectory for our address in your 
city. Or write direct to DIC- 
TOGRAPH PRODUCTS COM- 


DIC TOGR APH PANY, Inc., 222 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N, Y. 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


| in 1861,* torn down last spring, seated 





only 728 worshipers. On the same site, 

new St. Aloysius accommodates 2,000. 
Architect Walter Meier was in a quan- 

dary when he went to work. The ground- 


| site, cramped between two high buildings, 


was fixed at 72 ft. x 100 ft. A tall church 
was not wanted. But it was imperative 
that the seating capacity be more than 
doubled. 

He at first planned two units: a base- 
ment church with separate altar; a nave 
proper on the street level with a high 


| altar surrounded by balconies. But the 


church fathers objected. The balconies 


| would make the church too much like a 


cinema palace. The scheme was aban- 
doned. Last week those at the dedication 
viewed and approved Architect Meier’s 
final effort. 

What was to have been the lower, 
isolated, basement church forms the 
ground floor of the main church. What 
was to have been the main floor has a 
great semi-circular well cut into it around 
the high altar which rests on the basement 
floor and rises through the well. Thus the 


| sanctuary is made visible to worshipers 





on both upper and lower levels and to 
those in the single balcony which extends 
around three sides of the upper level. 

Around the sanctuary well is a narrow 
passageway between curved railings, the 
railing nearest the congregation serving as 
a communion table. Communion on the 
lower level is given at the altar rail below 
the high altar. On the lower level in 
crypts underneath Washington Boule- 
vard’s sidewalks and in niches are two 
side altars in marble, a complete set of 
Stations of the Cross, four shrines, four 
confessionals. Concealed organ loft and 
choir stalls are at balcony level on either 
side of the sanctuary. In the ceiling are 
an echo organ, a swell organ. Acoustics, 
at first feared, were last week pronounced 
perfect. 








~2 
Singing Priest 

Father Leo de Geeter, Roman Catholic 
priest from Ostend, Belgium, arrived in 
the U. S. to raise $100,000 for a new par- 
ish church. His method: by singjng old 
Flemish songs. Declared he: “My voice 
is a gift from God. I shall commercialize 
it in His service.” 

a 

Sitting Parson 

At Luton, England (where most English 
straw hats are made), Rev. J. W. Wood- 
house set about to raise $5,000 for the 
building fund of new St. Andrew’s Church, 
which sum would meet the condition of a 
promise of $25,000. His method: sitting in 
the porch of the old church until, after 
three days, parishioners brought him the 
money. 





— 

Gnats 
At Washington, D. C. last week, fire- 
men answered an alarm at the Washing- 
ton Cathedral, discovered that what Ed- 
win N. Lewis of the Cathedral staff had 
thought was a cloud of smoke around the 
225 ft. spire was a great swarm of gnats. 
*Built as a Presbyterian church, St. Aloysius 


was sold to the Catholic diocese in 1873 for 
$25,000, 
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Industries Jind Natural Advantages 


in the SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN 


TT Geeprinie are most quickly 
and cheaply served in this 
center. Present day competition 
places a high premium on dis- 
tributing efficiency. Thus the San 
Francisco Metropolitan Bay Area 
has become headquarters for the 
leading financial, commercial,and 
manufacturing interests serving 
this territory. Eleven million 
people living west of the Rock- 
ies can be most quickly and 
efficiently served from this point. 
The harbor ranging second in 
the United States in the value 
of water borne tonnage is the 
natural gateway to the lands 
bordering the Pacific. These lands 
represent a market of 900,000, 
000 people who are rapidly de- 
veloping modern wants and 
demanding modern products. 


The 
area will be the 

center of the world’s most 
dramatic commercial growth 
during the next few. years. Cli- 
matically the San Francisco 
Metropolitan Bay Area 
is an ideal manufactur- 
ing location. Labor has 
opportunity to exercise 
out-of-doors the year 
round. It is in har- 
mony with its job and 
it hasgreater commodity 





Pacific BAY AREA purchasing power. 


Amazing has been 
the growth here and it is still 
in its early stages. Your in- 
vestigation of this section for a 
branch factory, a distributing 
organization or a West- 
ern sales headquarters 
will be worth while. 


«< » 
For further 


particulars 
wee... 


PAcIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 
a 
General Office: 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 


‘Ind. 6-30 
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VIOLA ROOT CAMERON 


Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 





CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 





521 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 


56 FAUBOURG SAINT- 
HONORE, PARIS 


AMSTERDAM 








Over 


13% 


Cashdistributionsfor thefirst halfof1930 
were over 13% of the average price of 
Corporate Trust Shares for the period. 

Ali earnings of this fixed trust invest- 
ment in 28 prime common stocks, 
which include 5 public utilities such as 
AmericanTelephone and Telegraph and 
General Electric, 11 
industrials such as 
Eastman Kodak and 
United States Steel, 7 
railroads such as New 
York Central and 
Pennsylvania, and 5 
oils such as Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Indiana, and New 
York, accrue to holders of the shares. 

Since January 1929, distributions 
totalling $3.28 have been paid to 


shareholders. 

You share in the ownership of 28 giants of 
American industry. A repurchase market is 
maintained daily. The Chase National Bank, 
New York, trustee. Use coupon for full infor- 
mation and list of underlying stocks. 


Present Price about $8.25 per Share 


Moody’s 
Composite 
Rating ‘‘A’’ 


CORPORATE 
TRUST 
SHARES 


FREE INFORMATION GOUPON 


ANDERSON, PLOTZ & CO. 2 


29 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 

_ Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on Corporate Trust Shares. 
Name 

Address 


City 








TIME 


“Time brings all things.” 








| Quadruplets 


At Berne, Switzerland, quadruplets 
| fore going to the cemetery,” 
years apart. One brother and sister had 
become U. S. citizens, one sister an Aus- 
tralian. Oscar, eldest by a few minutes, 


| had retained his Swiss citizenship. 


—--¢ 





| Ark 


At Kentville, N. S., Pryor James 15 





| flood. 


years ago built him an ark for a second 
Recently police suspected him of 
illegal liquor traffic, found homebrew in 


| the ark. Pryor James barricaded himself 
| in his shanty, opened fire. When he ap- 
| peared at the door, shotgun in hand, after 


an all-night siege, police shot him dead. 


— -¢ 





Sneezer 


At Manhattan, John Becchio, haber- 


| dashery thief, chased into a cellar by 


Patrolman Frank Miller, hid in a dusty 
fu- 








corner. Patrolman Miller searched 
| tilely, was about to give up when Becchio 
| sneezed. 

Theodolite 


In Chicago, Chris Longhini, Gogebic 
(Mich.) trapper and woodsman, remem- 
bered news-pictures he had seen of gang- 


sters and photographers with tripod cam- | 


eras. Seeing a surveyor pointing a 
theodolite his way Woodsman Longhini 
decided it was a cameraman mistaking 
him for a gangster. He charged, smashed 
the theodolite, punched the surveyor. In 
court he paid $400 for the ruined instru- 
ment. 





Evolution 


At Evanston, Ill., A. J. Robinson was 
released from custody when he promised 


MISCELLANY | 


named Gehri, aged 50, held a reunion “be- | 
after 26 | 


no more to threaten death to Professor | 
Ernest Laurer of Northwestern University. | 


Declared Robinson: “My daughter, Ros- 


lyn, attended Professor Laurer’s class in | 
history five years ago. He taught her the | 


theory of evolution. ... She began to 
brood over it and that led to a nervous 
breakdown and death. 
her death.” 





Hexer 

In Greensburg, Pa., Clifford Jones, 
Negro hex doctor, told two clients that 
their husbands had other wives. Enraged, 
the women went home, soundly thrashed 
their mates. Police arrested Hexer Jones, 
charged him with obtaining money under 
false pretences. 


Cominis 
At The 


Dalles, Ore., Louis Comini, 


granite worker, awaited the birth of Theo- | 
dore Roosevelt Comini to add to his other | 


sons—Leo McKinley, Abraham Lincoln, 
Calvin Coolidge Comini. “But right along 
with Theodore Roosevelt Comini was little 
Mussolini Comini,”’ said Louis Comini 
later. 


I blame him for | 
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HOTEL 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


The Winter Home for Cosmopolites 





THE PREMIER RESORT HOTEL 
OF FLORIDA’S WEST COAST 


HE Hotel Charlotte Harbor at Punta Gorda, 

Florida, will open January first. The Hotel's 
own 18 hole golf course, one of the South's finest, 
will be in perfect condition. The great pool that 
fronts the Hotel will be ready. The tennis courts 
and traps will be waiting. In season, quail shooting 
and tarpon fishing will call the sportsman. Boat- 
ing, black bass fishing, and dancing will be 
enjoyed. 


And as ever, the very important matter of cuisine 
will be everything you want it to be. 


A handsome booklet or further information by 
addressing Peter P. Schutt, Manager, Room 903, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York. 


RONEY PLAZA 
















> The 
| Cabana 
§ Club 
and Pool 
Ready for 


America’s fin- This Season 


est ocean-front 
hotel. Open- 
ing Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Early 
reservations ad- 


visable « «| 
Address Dept. ‘“‘H” 
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THE WHEN your cooling-system 
freezes, you’ve got to face the 


‘ music. There’s the trip to the ga- 
HING rage —at the end of a rope—and 
B , the bill for towing, just to start 
the bad news off. You can avoid 
as such a predicament, and a lot of 
R I D EK y > other grief, with a single filling of 
ee °° aw : Eveready Prestone, the ONE-SHOT 
« 1 anti-freeze. 


Passes rigid, scientific tests 


A motor authority, the Contest 
Board of the American Automobile 
Association, reports: “Our tests 
show conclusively that Eveready 
Prestone gives complete protection 
against low temperatures, does not 
corrode, will not boil over when 
used in an automobile, is odorless, 
non-inflammable and will serve as 
an anti-freeze with unimpaired 
efficiency throughout the coldest 
winter season.” 

Constant research by the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
laboratories has further increased 
the efficiency of Eveready Prestone. 
This year it is actually superior 
to the Eveready Prestone which 
more than a million motorists used 
to their complete satisfaction last 
year. So that you may easily iden- 
tify Eveready Prestone, it is now 
green in color. 

Go to your dealer or garage-man, 
before he gets swamped with work 
during the first cold snap. Have 
him prepare your car for winter, 
taking the simple precautions to 
makethe cooling-system water-tight. 

Do it now. Eveready Prestone is 
always in tune with the temperature. 


Tune in the Eveready Hour, every Tues- 
day evening at nine (Eastern standard 
time) over the N. B.C. network. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of N “ and Carbon 


N 


Union Carbide | | Corporation 


POENTS. O.F 
SUPERIORITY 


. Gives complete protection. 

. Does not boil off. 

. Positively will not damage 
cooling-system. 

. Will not heat up a motor. 

. Circulates freely at the lowest 
operating temperatures. 

. Will not affect paint, varnish 
or lacquer finishes. 

. Non-inflammable. 8. Odorless. 

Tested and approved . Economical—one filling lasts 


Contest Board all winter. 
American Automobile Association 





M SECURIT IES, 


Signatures, endorsements and similar writing 
upon securities and other types of important 
documents deserve the utmost in permanence 
and protection. 


Proof to age, air, heat, moisture and chemical eradica- 
tors, Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink proffers these 
essential requisites. Costing no more than other inks, it also 





imparts a jet black writing beauty and dignity which has 
caused it to be specified increasingly by discriminating in- 
dividuals everywhere for business and personal use. 

Try it today and see its superiority! 
CHAS. M. Deane” Inc., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


* iy makers of Hiogine: my etn Drawing inks 
aiya — ury 


ie 
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JET BLACK~ NEVER FADES- PROOF ——— rr. CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 





Wall St. Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book, companion 
to *‘Truth of the Stock Tape,’’ contains 
valuable rules never published before 
which will help you to select the right 
stocks to buy and sellat theright time. 
Price $6.00 prepaid. Description free. 
Ask for T-6. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
91 WallStreet, New York, N.Y. 






| Moon, - 


—— 


SS Mopern 


FLERE’ S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. ‘Contains 
wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping forms, 
completely filled in, illustrating uses. For 
office or factory—business or profession—it 
shows you simplest and most efficient meth- 
ods of accounting now being used by 300,000 
jeading firms. Book sent FREE when request- 
ed on business stationery. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6089 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Merely g in Coupon and A ee Book 
Will be Sent you FRE 


Name 
Business 


City 
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TIME 


COMING 


National A ffairs 


Oct. Celebration 
auspices of the Navy League; 
at Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 31—Hallowe’en. 


27 


of Navy Day, 
chief féte 





Foreign News 

Oct. 13-26—“Heart of Empire” pag- 
eant; at London. Special occasion: sitting 
of the Imperial Conference. 

Oct. 16-25 
show, exhibiting 
tries; in London. 

Oct. 28—Opening of British Parliament 
at London. 

Oct. 30—Broadcast of a speech by Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, through U. S. net- 
work of Columbia Broadcasting System; 
at the Guildhall, London. Occasion: 
banquet to delegates to the Imperial Con- 
ference. 


ational motor 
cars made in eight coun- 





Nov. 1—National elections in Cuba. 
Aeronautics 

Oct. 17-20—Dedication of Denver's 
municipal airport. 

Oct. 18, 19—All Eastern States Air 
Races; at Mercer Airport, Trenton, N. J. 


Proceeds to help build Cathedral of the 
Air at Lakehurst, N. J., memorial to avi- 
ators of all time. 
Medicine 

Oct. 
Hospital Association ; 


20-24—Meeting of the American 
at New Orleans. 


Music 
SEASON’S OPENINGS 
Oct. 21—First concert in Ignace Jan 


Paderewski’s coast-to-coast tour; at Syra- 
cuse. 








Oct. 23—Los Angeles Symphony. 

Oct. 27—Metropolitan Opera (New 
York); Chicago Civic Opera; Portland, 
Ore. Symphony. 

Oct. 30—San Francisco Symphony. 

Nov. 1+—-St. Louis Symphony. 
Religion 

Oct. 19, 2o—American Jewish Congress; 
at Washington. 

Oct. 28-30—Catholic Congress; at Buf- 
falo. 

Oct. 29-31—American Lutheran Con- 


ference; at Minneapolis. Purpose: federa- 


tion of Lutheran bodies in the U. S. & 
Canada. 
Art 

Oct. 16—Dec. 7—Annual international 


exhibition of modern paintings, by artists 
of 15 countries; at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Prize award: $2,000 and 
guarantee of purchase by Pittsburgh’s 
Albert Carl Lehman. Most famed judge: 
Modernist Henri Matisse. 


Sport 


FooTBALL—Oct. 25 


| ast: Brown v. Holy Cross, at Provi- 
dence; C. C. N. Y. v. Drexel, at New 
York; Columbia v. Williams, at New 


Dickinson, 
Dartmouth, 


Washington v. 
Harvard wv. 


York; George 
at Washington; 
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Come 
See for Yourself 


Follow the sun south to Texas 
this winter and drink deep of the joy 


of 


San Antonio, where folks know 


how to really live ! 


too, if you seek it. 


Pleasure awaits you - and profit, 
Here is an 


enchanting city 200 years young... 
once the stronghold of a Spanish 
province... now the cosmopolitan 
capital of a rich empire, where new 
oil fields and venerable missions vie 
for your interest - truly a land of 
fabulous contrasts. 


Come see for yourself! 





For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 37 


Aztec Building 


LOATING 
UNIVERSIT 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
5th Annual voyage. Outstanding 
University faculty. 
paratory, undergraduate and graduate 
courses accepted for credit by leading 
universities. 

itinerary. Superb Cunarder Samaria. 
Experienced management. Fare in- 
cluding tuition fee and single cabin 
$1850 up. Sailing December 3, 1930. 
Write for catalogue. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASS’N, Inc, 


Municipal Information Bureau, 
San Antonio, Texas 





University pre- 


Most comprehensive 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 






















Volume 


bound and is now ready for distribution. Com- | 


pletely 


a kram, gold lettering. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
XV (Jan. 6-June 30, 1930) has been 


Bound in dark blue 
Price, $5, postpaid. 


cross-indexed, 


A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, 
XIII and XIV are also available at the same 


price. 


Address orders to M. E. Sruazwett, True, 


350 E. 2 


2nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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at Cambridge; N. Y. U. v. Fordham, at 
New York; Penn State v. Colby, at State 
College; Pittsburgh v. Notre Dame, at 
Pittsburgh; Princeton v. Navy, at Prince- 
ton; Syracuse v. St. Lawrence, at Syra- 
cuse; Yale v. Army, at New Haven. 

South: Alabama v. Vanderbilt, at 
Birmingham; Davidson v. V. P. L., at 
Davidson; Georgia v. Alabama Poly, at 
Columbus; Georgia Tech v. Tulane, at 
Atlanta; Kentucky v. Virginia, at Lexing- 
ton; Tennessee v. North Carolina, at 
Knoxville; V. M. I. v. Maryland, at Rich- 
mond. 

Midwest: Chicago v. Mississippi, at 
Chicago; Kansas v. Iowa State, at Law- 
rence; Missouri v. Drake, at Columbia; 
Northwestern v. Centre, at Evanston. 

West: Nebraska v. Montana, at Lin- 
coln; Oregon State v. Pacific U. at Cor- 
vallis; Oregon v. Idaho, at Eugene; Stan- 
ford v. Southern California, at Palo Alto; 
Utah Aggies v. Wyoming, at Logan; 
Washington v. California, at Seattle. 

GOLF 

Oct. 20-22—First National Tom Thumb 


tournament; at Lookout Mountain, Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn. 

Best Plays in Manhattan 
LysIstRATA—Norman Bel Geddes’ ver- 


sion of Aristophanes’ sophisticated comedy 
(Time, May 19). 

Mr. GrtHooLteEy—Adequate drama of 
life in Dublin, with Arthur Sinclair and 
Helen Hayes (Time, Oct. 13). 

Once In A Liretrme—The foibles of 
Hollywood, shamelessly exposed by George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart (Time, Oct. 
6). 

SympHony In Two FLAts—Drama and 
farce, carefully separated and enacted by 
the tenants of two London apartments. 

THAT’s GRATITUDE—Frank Craven as a 
smalltime theatrical entrepreneur, in a 
play of his own making (TrME, Sept. 22). 

THe GREEN PAsturEs—A beautifully 


mounted Negro miracle play (TIME, 
March 10). 
Tue Last MILE—a gaol break which 


Feb. 24). 
blood-curdler 


does not come off (TIME, 

THE 9TH GuEestT—A 
(Time, Sept. 1). 

Torco Sonc—Mayo Methot as a Salva- 
tion Army lassie who goes wrong (Time, 
Sept. 8). 

Up Pops Tue Devir—The drunken 
companions are the funniest people in this 
show (Time, Sept. 15). 

Musical—Eart CarRoLi 
(Time, July 14), Fine & Danpy (TIME, 
Oct. 6), LirrLe SHow (TIME, Sept. 15). 


Best Pictures 
WxoopreE—Brilliant 
of Ziegfeld girls & 
Oct. 13). 
Outwarp Bounp—Life after death the 
subject of a good play well reproduced 
(Time, Sept. 29). 
THe Catt OF 
Clown, Laugh with 
(True, Sept. 29). 
RomANcE—A_ decorative __love- -story 
given depth by Greta Garbo’s genius 
(Time, Sept. 1). 
Let’s Go Native—Good example of 


the modern school of slapstick, starring 
Jack Oakie (Time, Sept. 15). 


color photograph 
Cantor comedy (TIME, 


THE FLesu—Laugh, 
Ramon Novarro 





$105.00 per year. 


TIME 





CLEAN AIR 


SCHOOL 





Another example of the economies of filter- 
ed air—reduced heating, cleaning and redec- 
orating costs and improved health conditions 


in Duluth public schools. 


In the Endion School, typical of the entire 
group, the effects, determined in a survey by 
the A.C. Nielsen ‘Company, Engineers, were: 
(1) Fuel Saving: An annual saving of $714.00 
in fuel cost, attributable principally to re- 
circulation made possible by air filtration, 
(2) Labor Saving: A 75% reduction in clean- 
ing requirements. (3) Redecoration: A prob- 


| able extension of the period between inside 


redecoration from 3 to 4 years —saving 
(4) Improved Hygienic Con- 





VANITIES | 





AIRE 


FILTERS 


COMBINING THE PRODUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 


MIDW PEST 


TT yeace. —. 


Reed Air 


rine 
“Wlherssiin” tet 





ATTENDANCE 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc., 
158 Central Ave., Louisville, Kentucky. 


INCREASED DULUTHS 






ditions: A decrease of 13.8% in absenteeism, 
due wholly to air filtration and humidity 
control since there were no epidemics dur- 
ing either period under consideration. 

American Air Filters protect health, reduce 
heating costs, save redecorating expense, 
prevent stock losses, control molds and bac- 
teria, collec dangerous or valuable dusts, in- 
sure cleanliness of produét, protect electrical 
machinery and prolong life of Diesel engines 
and air compressors. Fully described in 
literature which we will be glad to send you. 
Fill in and mail the coupon or write for full 
details to our Engineering Department. No 
charge. No obligation. 





Wherever the Public Gathers 


In Stores, theatres, hotels, auditori- 
ums, etc., American Air Filters 
safeguard health, increase personal 
efficiency, reduce property depre- 


ciation, lower maintenance costs. 
Among prominent retail Store users 
are Titche-Goettinger, Dallas (pic- 
tured above); Wanamaker’s; Gim- 
bel’s; Macy's; Hudson's; Carson, 
Pirie & Scott; Strawbridge-Clothier. 


Incorporated, 


! 
! 
! 
| ti ree 
| Please send literature on uses of modern air filters. 
| Use in which interested 
| Peame......... wv. _— 
TRAGE MANS | 
j Serece__._ bie si 
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this way 
.. and 















out WHY 
you need this 


NEW KIND of 
DICTIONARY 


AKE the dictionary you now have and the WIN- 
STON Simplified "DICTIONARY (See Free Trial 
is below). Then look up the following five words in 
each, and keep track of the time each dictionary re- | 
quires to give you full and complete definitions. 


Here are the words: SOLECISM, PLETHORA, 
GUMBO, JANUS, ENTENTE. And here is the record 
of a similar trial actually made by a man who pur- 
chased the WINSTON after making it. | 


In the dictionary he already owned he 
found SOLECISM quickly, defined in 
familiar words that required no further 
looking up. But in defining PLETHORA 
his dictionary used hypertrophy. In the 
definition of GUMBO the word viscid was 
used. Looking these up wasted precious 
moments. Then the word calends (used in defining 
JANUS) stole more minutes. ENTENTE was defined 
in everyday words. Time: ten minutes! 


Then the man turned tothe WINSTON 
and found that this New Kind of Dice 
tionary gave clear, complete definitions— 
in words familiar to anyone. Not once 
did the WINSTON force him to look up | 
a word occurring in the definition itself. 
Instead of using hypertrophy in defining a 
PLETHOBA, it said: * ‘The state of being too full; over- | 
abundance; excess.” Instead of using viscid in defining 
GUMBO it used “extremely sticky.” The remaining 
two words were quickly defined in words of obvious 
meaning. The WINSTON required only four minutes! 


YOU are now invited to test the WINSTON (for 5 

days FREE) against the dictionary you now have. 

We believe that the result will show you that here 
is the dictionary you have long wanted. 


mRWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(ENC YCLOPEDIC EDITION—PRICE $5.00) 
is the only volume of its kind to meet all demands of 
school, office, and home. 


Examine It FREE 


EE the WINSTON at your bookseller’s or send the 
coupon below for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION. 

Send no money. If sincerely interested, simply mail the 
coupon TODAY. 
The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1010 Winston Building, Philadelphia 

Please send, ail charges prepaid, the thin paper Art- 
kraft Edition (100,000 definitions, 1,500 pages, 3,000 
illustrations) of the new Ency clopedic WINSTON SIM- 


PLIFIED DICTIONARY. I will either return it within 5 
days at your expense or remit $5.00. | 
| 
| 

















City.... obpacdsavsnceseet DD sensenseesind 
(Check —_! i yon prefer: () Persian Morocco (black) 
gold edges, $7.50; () Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold 
edges, $10.00). Orders from outside U. 8. are to be | 
accompanted by remittance io full. | 





| into Canton to take a 


| by making an 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 12) 
your very valuable publication. ... 
GeEorGE A. HURLEY 


Jacos F. WININGER 
Mitton M. LANG 
Dan W. Durry 
ANTOINETTE M. KRAMER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The record of Senator Roscoe Conkling 
McCulloch of Ohio is as follows: 
Born: on a farm in Holmes County, 
Nov. 27, 1880. 
Start in life: prosecutor. 
Son of a well-to-do farmer who moved 
local Treasury job when 
William McKinley became President, he received 
a public school education, attended Ohio State 
University, studied law at Western Reserve 
University. With a natural flair for politics 
he got a job as assistant prosecutor of Stark 
County but gave it up after three years to prac- 
tice privately. Ambitious, he ran for the House 
of Representatives when 32, was beaten; got 
himself elected two years later, re-elected in 
1916 (though Woodrow Wilson carried his dis- 
trict) and 1918. In 1920 he lost his House seat 
unsuccessful attempt to win the 


nomination for Governor of Ohio. 
a Congressman he had served on the 


Ohio, 


Career: 


Republican 


Because as 


committee investigating War contracts and ex- 
penditures, Harry Micajah Daugherty, Attorney 


General and Ohio gang leader, made him a special 
assistant to prosecute War frauds. He helped 
the U. S. win back a trifling $14,000,000 of the 
hundreds of millions alleged to have been mis- 
spent, before resigning in 1926. In 1929 he was 
named chairman of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, a post he quit last November when 
Postmaster General Walter Folger Brown 
persuaded Governor Myers Cooper to appoint 
him to the Senate, vice Elder Statesman Theodore 
Elijah Burton, deceased. He comes up for elec- 
tion next month. 

In Congress: 
he attracted notice 


During six years in the House 
only when, voting for War 
in 10917, he tried unsuccessfully to restrict 
President Wilson’s authority to send troops to 
France. During his eleven months in the Senate, 
he has taken only an inconspicuous part in its 
affairs. A thoroughgoing Republican regular, he 
startled his Conservatives only when he broke 
with them to vote for the rejection of William 
Scott Vare of Pennsylvania. 

He voted for: Tax Reduction (1929), the 
Tariff (1930), confirmation of John Johnston 
Parker as a justice of the Supreme Court (1930). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, supports the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

No agile debater, he shuns the rough-and- 
tumble of senatorial controversy. Only two 
formal speeches has he made, a highly orthodox 
Republican defense of the Republican tariff, an 
apologia for his Parker vote. (His friends 
understood that he put aside his own convictions 
on this case to support his President for Party 
reasons.) His manner of address is direct, digni- 
fied, rather dull. No dramatic sense vitalizes 
his voice. 

In appearance he is 
colleague, short Senator Simeon 
or his No. 1 political sponsor, medium-sized 
Postmaster General Brown. A_ wide mouth, 
strong nese, sharp eyes under wrinkly brows, 
a fine head of wavy dark hair touched with grey 
combine to give him a certain cinematic hand- 
someness. In dress he is quiet, neat, careful about 
his neckties. 

Out of Congress: He lives at the expensive but 
not very fashionable Carlton Hotel on 16th St., 
often walks the two miles to the Capitol. He mo- 
tors long distances, goes frequently to the cinema. 

In Canton, his home, political sentimentalists 
liken him to McKinley, long a Canton resident 
and buried there. He is a serious hard-working 
campaigner. In his current campaign he is being 
assailed by Negroes for his Parker vote, by Wets 
who favor his Wet opponent, Democratic 
Nominee Robert Johns Bulkley. Hard to hold 
is the Senate seat he now occupies. Frank Bart- 
lette Willis died in it in 1928. Cyrus Locker 
was voted out of it the same year. Theodore 
Elijah Burton died in it in 1929. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: a 


than his Ohio 
Davison Fess, 


taller 


| modest, intelligent conscientious legislator, some- 


what above the Old Guard average, who works 
hard at his duties without making much public 
impression. He has the appearance of a leader 
but no leadership has he yet shown.—Eb. 




















‘Send for descriptive catalogues 


Here’s how 
to GET RID of 


Pronisition 


JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 


gives you the first 
PRACTICAL PLAN 


Are you sick of: 


—bootleg corruption 
—gangster rule 

—legal murder 

—grafting officials 

—pussy footing politicians 
—prohibition scandals 


IF SO you have wanted to see a 
plan by which this could legally 
be brought to an end—a workable 
plan that will rid the country of 
the evils that have sprung from 
the 18th Amendment and_ the 
Volstead Act. Now a famous law- 
yer has worked out that plan— 
startling in its simplicity—legally 
and politically possible. The pub- 
lication of this plan in inexpensive 
book form has created a sensation. 
The Outlook says in an editorial, 
“Auerbach has established his po- 
sition beyond doubt—In a very 
practical sense, the door is opened 
for immediate reform.” $1 


AN INDICTMENT 
OF PROHIBITION 
Endorsed by 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
The Hon. John W. Davis 
Dr. Samuel W. Lambert 


$] AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 











Take TIME 
—it’s brief 














1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions .. 
6. Foreign Translations 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Re-Enter Russia* 

QureT STREET—Michael Ossorgin—Dial 
($2.50).+ 

No country has had the literary wind 
knocked out of her so badly as Russia. 
For years after the War nothing escaped 
her epileptically clenched teeth but the 
mutter of revolutionary debate. Lately 
she has disgorged a few novels, most of 
them drearily propagandist, which have 
been filtered into translation. Quiet 
Street, a novel about Russians—not Com- 
munists, not Mensheviki, not Whites—is 
perhaps a sign that she is regaining her 
literary faculties. 

The central scene is the quiet Moscow 
drawing-room of old Professor Alexan- 
drovitch. Here the story begins and ends; 
from this peaceful room it follows the 


= 





o— 
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© Choumoff 
MICHAEL OSSORGIN 


Not Red, not White, just Russian. 


threads of many interwoven lives to their 
differing destinies—death at the Front, 
suicide at home, execution in a shambled 
cellar. Ehrberg was killed suddenly by a 
German shell, though Tanya, the Profes- 
sor’s granddaughter, loved him. Stolnikov 
came back from his battery with no arms 
and no legs, and lived as long as he could 
bear it. Astafiev had to bully his drunken 
killer before he could get the death he 
wished for. 

But the pictures are not all dark: many 
were left alive, even after the butchery 
of the War, the massacres of the Revolu- 
tion. They found ways to live and ways 
to be happy. None of these people is the 
black-&-white type that propaganda likes: 
all are individual, characteristic, human. 
Some of them are Dostoievskian, unfor- 
gettable: Zavalishin, crafty workman 
turned executioner, who shoots down hun- 


}Published Oct. 1. 





dreds but cannot stick a pig; Grigory, 
stout old peasant to whom it never occurs 
to be unfaithful; Edward Lvovitch, who 
puts his heartbreak into music but cannot 
pronounce “1.” 

Author Ossorgin has no words to say 
in judgment, nothing explicit either in 
praise or blame; but through the tortured 
lives he writes about he says very plainly 
that Russia is a great country and that 
Russia is still alive. 

The Author. Michael Ossorgin, 52, 
Russian intellectual and member of the 
nobility, was banished by the Tsar for 
Liberalism, by the Bolsheviks for the same 
reason. Since 1922 he has lived in Paris. 
Says he: “Above all else I value freedom, 
but I have drunk deep of prison life. I 
dislike newspapers, yet I have been a 
journalist for 30 years.” 

Quiet Street is the choice of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club for October. 


® 








Gross Satire 


He Done Her Wronc—Milt Gross— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Funnyman Gross can write entertain- 
ingly, uproariously, like several kinds of 
fool, several kinds of knave, but in this 
book he has not written a word. He Done 
Her Wrong is a “novel” in pictures, a 
takeoff on anything you like to mention: 
melodrama, cinema, picture-novels, the 
U.S., Virtue, Vice, comic strips. 

The plot is swift, kaleidoscopic. Trap- 
per Hero saves Dance-Hall Heroine from 
a fate worse than Death. Villain, a smooth 
little thing with a grin nothing can eradi- 
cate, admires Hero’s prowess in the en- 
suing free-for-all, goes into partnership 
with him in the trapping business. Hero 
is brawny but brainless, is easily tricked 
by Villain, who runs off with Heroine to 
wicked Manhattan. When Hero discovers 
he has been bad, the forest suffers, his 
rage-spares nothing. He sets out in pur- 
suit. Meanwhile Villain’s fortunes suffer. 
He encounters a penny-in-the-slot ma- 
chine, tries to work it, throws good money 
after bad. In increasing frenzy he dissi- 
pates all his ill-gotten gains on the in- 
fernal machine. Hero, after misadven- 
tures, tracks him down. From this point 
the plot thickens, twists, jumps like a 
rubber band. Its final fillip knocks Villain 
on the chin, Hero and Heroine into each 
other’s arms. In a few minutes you have 
seen, with many a thrill, many a laugh, 
nary a tear, Life’s panorama sweep by. 

The Author. Artist-Author Milt 
Gross is famed for his monologs in the 
Bronx dialect, Nize Baby, Conversations 
in a Dumb Waiter, which first appeared 
in the Manhattan World. Since then his 
syndicated Sunday comic strip, Count 
Screwloose of Toulouse, has made him a 
nationally-advertised product. Short, dark, 
blue-eyed, curly-headed, he is _ lively, 
kindly, entertaining. He is married, has 
three children. Oct. 1 he left the World, 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 


publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 





became a Hearstman. Other books: Nize 
Baby, Hiawatta, Famous Fimmales from 
History. 





Scarecrow Napoleon 


NORTHCLIFFE: AN INTIMATE Br0GRA- 
pHy—Hamilton Fyfe—Macmillan ($4). 

Viscount Northcliffe died insane but his 
Daily Mail was hitting at the 2,000,000 
mark, so he was called a great man. He 
had the kind of brains often prized as 
first-class because it produces numerically 
big results. Though one of his technical 
peers (Lord Salisbury) called his magnum 
opus “a journal produced by office boys 
for office boys,” Panegyrist Hamilton Fyfe 
dares repeat the slur, trusting in his faith 
that the big battalions are on the side of 
God. 

During the War Northcliffe’s press out- 
jingoed Hearst; he himself, as Director 
of Propaganda in Enemy Lands, imitated 
the cooing dove, made soft appeals to 





we 








J 





P.& A. 
THE LATE, STRANGE NORTHCLIFFE 
He promoted his porter. 


erring German brothers. Biographer Fyfe 
notes the inconsistency, says Northcliffe 
was unaware of it. But Co-Worker H. G. 
Wells was annoyed, resigned from North- 
cliffe’s propaganda board. 

Biographer Fyfe, onetime Northcliffe 
subordinate, onetime member of North- 
cliffe’s board of propaganda, admires his 
late great master but tells some surprising 
things about him. Says he: Northcliffe 
supplied most of the ideas for his news- 
papers but his rash expenditures had to 
be constantly checked by his more busi- 
nesslike brother (now Viscount Rother- 
mere). Fyfe thinks Northcliffe made a 
mistake when he twice refused Lloyd 
George’s offer of a cabinet post, thinks 
Northcliffe realized it too late when he 
saw there was no chance of getting the 


Premiership, thinks the disappointment 
may have helped addle Northcliffe’s 
brains. 


Often likened to Napoleon, Northcliffe 
came to fancy the likeness. During his 
last few years he grew more & more dicta- 
torial, capricious, megalomaniac. Sus- 


picious, he fancied the Daily Mail office 
party.” He 


was becoming a “family 
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INSTEAD OF ON YOUR 
Lips, YELLOW 
STAIN STOPS ON 


ATTACHMENT 
INSIDE HOLDER 





TOBACCO 
_ YELLO 
HOLDER 


PROVE THIS FOR YOURSELF ! 
Smoke the next three packages 
of cigarettes with aTOBACCO YELLO* 
Holder.Then open the Holder and let 
your own eyes see the “dark brown” 
evidence—the sticky yellow stain 
on the attachment instead of on 
your lips, fingers and teeth. Your 
TOBACCO YELLO Holder is guaran- 
teed to show you! Or your money will 


be refunded. No other holder is like it! 


A great University, after complete scientific tests, 
states: the Tobacco Yello Holder stops 66.5% of 
the yellow stain(TAR). By stopping TAR, the plea- 
sure of smoking is doubled, you feel better, stain 
is eliminated. 9,000 doctors are using this holder. 


Sold by Cigar, Drug and De- 
partment Stores in the United $ 
a 





States and Canada—lIn Briar 
andColors for men and women. 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
Est. 1851 120 Fifth Avenue . New York, N. Y. 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











| writer. 





found “someone in the Cashier’s Depart- 
ment is a relation of a man in another 
department, and there are many such 
cases. The office is a honeycomb of re- 
lations and relationships.” Dissatisfied 
with his Advertising Department, he sud- 
denly promoted the Daily Mail hall porter, 
one Glover, to be its head. He defended 
his action in a remarkable memorandum: 
“He | Northcliffe} had long consultations 
with Mr. Glover... and was _ pro- 
foundly impressed by Glover’s horror of 
advertisements that destroy the news 
columns and, I may add, by his remark- 
able chest measurement and reach. 

He strips in the ring at 18 stone and has a 
reach longer than Dempsey’s.” 


6 


The Hating Dean 

Swirt—Carl Van Doren—Vikine ($3) 

One of the greatest writers of the lan- 
guage, Jonathan Swift has never had an 
adequate biographer. Carl Van Doren’s 
book about him will not be the best or the 
last, but it is a reminder of what a subject 
has been so long neglected. Critic Van 
Doren has not attempted an exhaustive 
account, writes without footnotes or 
scholarly impedimenta. Swift is less a 
narrative biography than an interpretation 
of character. 

The human centre of Swift’s life—his 
relations with “Stella” and ‘Vanessa”— 
has always been a mystery, is not cleared 
up by Van Doren. Two women were in 
love with Swift all their lives; he married 
nobody. Van Doren states the difficulties, 
then begs the question. “He may have 
been impotent, gossip suggests ... he 
may have had syphilis . . . he may 
have married Stella privately. ... Butall 
these arguments . . . are . as good as 
another. Not one of them is as simple and 
sufficient as the conclusion that Swift 
was only, in marriage as in other matters, 
extraordinary.” 

Irish-born, greatest man in Ireland of 
his day, Swift “never thought of himself 
as Irish, and always resented it if others 
thought him so. Though he had been born 
in Ireland, he had been a member of the 
English gentry planted there to rule it.” 
He never regarded himself as primarily a 
He published only one piece in 
(the pamphlet Proposal for the 
of Religion) signed with his 
own name. Though a minister of the 
Church of England, Swift was born, 
Van Doren, with a _ genius for hate. 
“Hatred was native to Swift, as love was 
to St. Francis. If Swift has been more 
frequently misunderstood than St. Francis, 
it is because men are allowed to love with- 
out giving reasons for it, but not to hate.” 
His bitterest satire has become a harmless 
nursery tale (Gulliver’s Travels). One of 
the most lucid minds of a lucid century, he 
died insane. 

The Author. Carl Van Doren, 45, one- 
time literary editor of the Nation, long- 
time lecturer on English and U. S. litera- 
ture at Columbia, is head editor of the 
Literary Guild, husband to able Literary 
Editrix Irita Van Doren of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Author Van Doren has 
always liked Swift, has been trying for 
years to find time to do a book about him. 
Other books: The Life of Thomas Love 
Peacock, The American Novel, The Roving 
Critic, Many Minds, James Branch Cabell. 


his life 
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says 


Little Reminder 


Tue Cross Bearers—A. M. 
Viking ($2.50). 

Publishers, reviewers, readers, dreading 
the saturation point, grow leery of War 
books. But still War books are coming 
out; now and then comes one that should 
be read. The Cross Bearers is one to 
read. Though far from being a record of 
unrelieved horrors, it shows war’s seamiest 
side, and with open seams. It is a story 
of a German medical corps. Author Frey, 
onetime stretcher - bearer, Red - Cross- 
wearer, knows whereof he writes. 

Private Funk, pacifist at heart in the 
heart of a nation under arms, elects to be 
a stretcher-bearer and as such is sent to 
the Western Front. But he is physically 
unable to do the work, is transferred to 
the dressing station behind the lines. Here 
he makes himself indispensable, soon is 
more useful than the surgeon. A writer 
in peacetime, he knows nothing of medi- 
cine, learns gradually how little can be 
done to help the wounded, even before 
the medical supplies begin to give out, 
before they have to use paper bandages, 
the same dressings over and over. 

Some of the wounds they deal with: 
“One buttock is lacerated; bleeding has 
stopped, but he is in a horrible mess 

There is a hole above the temple as 
big as an apple. His closed eyes bulge 
under blue lids; his puffy face is green. 
He has torn away the bandage, his fingers 
pluck at his curly black hair that is 
clotted with blood and dirt, they pluck 
at the rim of the wound. His torn brain 
pulses, partly exposed—like a red brown 
overcrusted cushion filling and deflating 
in frantic recurrence. . . . His head is a 
black lump with blood-streams trickling 
down. His skin hangs in ribbons; it is 
scorched and smells of burning. ... 
Thus they lie, rows of them, on hay, 
on mattresses—ravaged entrails, burst 
bladders, shattered lungs, lacerated 
throats, iron-studded skulls—the irretriev- 
able ones. . . . Let it not be thought that 
these are just isolated horrors, sensational 
but only occasional instances of pain and 
suffering, and not essentially significant. 
These: examples represent but a shabby 


Frey— 


trickle. Taken in its entirety all was far 
worse. . What is here told is but a 
single page of the whole story.” 

Many a Warbook author has told 


self-inflicted wounds, apparently a com- 


mon method in all armies of getting a 
respite from the front, but Author Frey 
tells of soldiers deliberately infecting 


themselves with gonorrhea, of painfully 
faking symptoms of syphilis. ‘“Informa- 
tion as to the best practise spreads from 
hospitals to the troops in the line.” 

Even less politely written than All Quiet 
on the Western Front, The Cross Bearers 
mentions words, things not usually men- 
tioned, in its own way does its bit to 
illuminate war. 

The Author. A. M. Frey had published 
his first book when the War came, swept 
him into four years’ service with a Ba- 


varian medical unit up and down the 
Western Front. Afterwards he broke 
down. When he started to write again 


War a wide margin. The 
Cross Bearers, his first book to be trans- 
lated into English, is also the first book 
in which he remembers the War. 


he gave the 
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Dynamic Heating ¢, 


--- the solution of the Nation's big and little Heating Problems 












ARNESS your heat — keep it at the floor where it belongs 
— solve the problem of cold floors, hot ceilings, and vary- 
ing temperatures. Use DYNAMIC HEATING—a proven principle 
that accounts for the widespread use of Ilg Unit Heaters! 

Ilg Unit Heaters speed circulation — equalize heat distribution 
—— and reduce fuel bills. The heat waves are directed, diffused, ~= 
and held to the working zone. Investigate — Mail the coupon | aa 
for new illustrated bulletin TODAY! 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









MY New 
@ Book 
7 ILG ELECTRIC 

VENTILATING CO. 
2847 No. Crawford Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Without obligation, send me a 
4 copy of the new lig Unit Heater 
4 Bulletin — “Dynamic Heating.” 


LUCKIES ARE ALWAYS KIND TO YOUR THROAT 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobacco—The Cream of the Crop—"“IT'S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike has 
an extra, secret heating process. Everyone knows that heat purifies and 


so 20,679 physicians say that Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


66 99 ’ 
It’s toasted === 


tin of Lucky Strike 
Flat Fifties. 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co. 





